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The Young Friends’ Association 


of Philadelphia will meet in the Y. F. A. 
Building, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, on 
Second-day evening, Twelfth month 10, at 8 
o'clock. 

The evening will be devoted to a Social 
Entertainment under the direction of a special 
committee. All are invited. 

EMMA FELL Paxson, Sec’y. 


1900. 








The Annual Meeting of the 


Stockholders of Swarthmore College will be held 
in Friends’ meeting-house, Race and Fifteenth 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penn’a, on Third-day, 
‘Twelfth month 4, 1900, at 2 p.m, 

ROBERT M. ]: ANNEY, 

_ Abby W. MILLER, } Clerks. 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. LamBert, Millinery, 


Successor to E.. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


Dr. JOHN P. SAGER, 
DENTIST, 
3700 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia. 


What the Whitman Poet says this week 


For breakfast or tea it is always prime, 
It is worthy of praise in prose or rhyme,— 
If you ask the grocer, EVERY TIME, 
For Wuirman’s Breakfast Cocoa. 
Always ask for Wuitman’s It costs only 25c. a can. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Fe 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
s125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Th hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., , Tioga. 


‘JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, ” 
Orr . §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— { awe, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





Christmas is Coming 


Amateur Photographer, 
put your summer picture-taking to ac- 
count by making your own gifts, 
which will be doubly dear to the re- 
cipient because of the association. 


you can 


Esther M. Thurber, 1221 Arch Street. 
Photographic Specialist, 

will tell you—show you, how. 

Work for amateurs a special care. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


| ‘OR RENT.—AN EIGHT ROOM COTTAGE 
with bath, furnished or unfurnished, surrounded by 
garden,on Herman Street, one door below Morton Street, 
Germantowa. Apply at 185 E. Walnut Lane. 





ANTED.—SIT UATION AS CLERK, OR 

salesman, by a Friend ; best references ; extended 

experience, including Western States. Address No. 160, 
this Office. 


WANTED.—TWO PERMANENT BOARDERS 

in asmalladultfamily. Large, sunny room, with 
city conveniences. Terms reasonable, references ex- 
changed. Box 199, Hatboro, Pa. 


ANTED. —ROOM AND BOARD IN GER- 
mantown for woman Friend. Address, 431 West 
Walnut Lane, Germantown. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
managing housekeeper, capable of taking full 
charge. ._ Address No. 159, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE. 


INTER BOARD ATSOU1H.—IN THE BLUE 

Ridge Mountains at Hendersonville, N. C., eigh- 

teen miles from Asheville, you will find a bracing climate 

free from the mountain fog. A good nothern table. 

Kind treatment in a Friends family. No tuburculosis 
patients taken. 

Address MRS. C. E. SATTERTHWAIT. 


LAVANT ED. —QUARTERLIES 1,2, AND 3, OLD 
Testament Series 1899. Postage will be refunded. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 140N. rsthSt., Phila. 


Wan TED.—OLD NUMBERS OF Frienps’ In- 

TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, of Vols. 38, 40, 45 
(No. 1 only), 48, 49, 52, and 55. Also Index to Vol. 42. 
Postage or expressage will be paid. Communicate with 
1& J-, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


OUNG MAN WANTS LODGING-ROOM 

(warmed ) with board, in Friends’ family in West 

Philadelphia; south of Spring Garden Street. Address 
W.A., P. O. Box 1632. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
for transients. $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 
MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. <. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
gr-50 a ae. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, , Washington, D. C. 
‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Special winter rates. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE PENNHURST,  Booxter Maren. 
Micnican Avenug, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAM ES HOOD. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


cup of Coffee, excel- 


Good (2. meals, daintily 
served in a quiet room. 
3 Table d’hote 25 cents. 
; persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


A la carte. 
Phone Address, we 
1-33-55 ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. wv 
‘eceeeeecececc -e€eeeceec€e 

















Y. F. A. Building, 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a pace, guarded education, and gre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, )} 
NA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 ?7incipals. 


Circulars on application 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pvurtts oF Born Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
ceurse of study. Students prepared for — or busi- 
bess. The home-like cunemnaings make it — 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admites 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Princifal, 


Or, "Jenkintown, Pa. | 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. | 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua M ountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR | 
Boys anp GIRLs 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwaARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 


lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
— — 7 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


|W. I 


1624 Chestnut St 





F orty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
ryth. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, 
New Gymnasium. Terms $100 per school year. 

For Cataiogues address the Principal, 

F. P. BYE, or R DARLINGTON. 








William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


78 S. 15th Streét, (ath door below Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mathe- | 
and Art departments. | 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





IF your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 


| most careful and accurate work, and as | 
| my customers remain with me from year | 
| to year I am satisfied that they get as 
| good attention as could be had elsewhere. 


My prices are reasonable. 


If your watch needs regu/ating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 
.. BERRY, 22 S. Second St., 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


Philadelphia, Ps 


































remained perfectly dry. 








Yours truly, 






You | 


Phila. | 


Does LEATHERINE 


really make Shoes WATERPROOF ? 
Here is absolute proof that it does: 


MAHAFFEY, 


Imperial Leather Preserver Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN :—After giving ** Leatherine’’ a severe test 
by walking througn snow and slush for about twelve hours my feet 
I can cheerfully recommend ‘* Leath= 
erine’’ not only as an absolute waterproofer of boots and shoes, 
but it keeps the leather soft and pliable and more durable. 


(Signed) GUY E. 


Ask your Grocer or Shoe Dealer for ‘‘ LEATHERINE.’ 
send 25 cents for a package, postage paid, to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


——.. 


Publisher’s Department, 


*,* The Rochester Radiator, advertised else- 
whe re in the INTELLIGENCER, received the award 
at Paris, a further proof of its value. 
|} ®,* We may mention that the $3 price for 
Harper's Magasine, (making the club rate $4.70) 
' has now expired. The price made by the p 
| lishers is now $4, and our club rate $5.30. 





| Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 








Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epirtor, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Bustngss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 








Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


EUGENE : Given Free 
POEMS 
A $7.00 
BOOK 


desired. Subscriptions as low 

as $1.00 will entitle donor to 

this daintily artistic volume 
THE Book of the cen- 
tury. Handsomely 
Illustrated by thir- 


‘* Field Flowers ”’ 
ty-two of the 


(cloth bound, 8 x 11),as a 
certificate of subscription 
fund. Book contains a selec- 
tion of Field’s best and most 
representative works and is 
ready for delivery. 

But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest 
artists this book could not 

world’s greatest have been manufactured for 

artists less than $7 £7.00 
The Fund created is d 
vided equally between the family of the late Eugene Fie! 
and the Fund for the building of a monument to the 
memory of the beloved poet of childhood. Address 
Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 


RAPA NAA AAAEI AAA IRANI ATI eT” 


Mention this Journal, as Ad. is inserted as a contribution 


Pa., 


February 6, 1900. 


COURATT, 
Treasurer Mahaffey Boro. 





If they do not keep it, 
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Establishea 1844. } 
The . seas 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR. 1900. 
XLVIII. 
Ir we are but sure the end ts right, we are too apt to 
gallop over all bounds to compass tt ; not considering that | 
lawful ends may be very unlawfully attained. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


A paragraph in his ‘‘ Reflections and Maxims.”’ 


TRUE RICHES. 


HE owns the most of earth 
Who sees its beauty clearest in his day ; 
Not him who buys for paltry money's worth 
A little soil, a little brick and clay, 
And bounds his vision with the narrow view 
Of personal possession ; full as well, 
And with as sane a pride, our boasts are due 
For the grave-space where all at last must dwell. 





But the wise soul that knows 

The fairness of the world ; that rests content 
With pictures where the gold of sunrise glows, 

Of those of sunset and the twilight blent ; 
That loves the sea and land, the arching sky, 

Each great and little thing the good God made— 
This world is his ; too wide for gold to buy, 

Its price but in the soul’s uplifting paid. 

—St. Louis Republic. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 


A NEW volume on this subject is “ Life Beyond 
Death,” by Minot J. Savage, published the present 
year by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. It is 
announced as a “‘ Review of the world’s beliefs on | 
the subject, a consideration of the present conditions 
of thought and feeling leading to the question as to 
whether it can be demonstrated as a fact.” The 
review is an able one, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, M. J. Savage has produced a very readable, 
and I will add a very reasonable book. He presents 
the primitive ideas on the subject ; the teachings of 
the Old Testament, Paul’s view, Jesus and Immor- 
tality, the views of the Middle Ages, Protestant belief, 
agnostic and spiritual reactions, the world’s needs 
as to this belief, the probabilities of its falling short 
of demonstration, the Society for Psychical Research, 
and the possible conditions of the life beyond; and 
gives in an appendix some of his own personal ex- 
periences and opinions. 

In his chapter on the “ Significance of Spiritual- 
ism,” he gives some beautiful references to it from 
Whittier, Longfellow, Tennyson, Aldrich, Whitman, 
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and aio, It was to Mid poets that he would 
naturally turn,— whose thrilling words echo the 
promptings of all our hearts; but, of course, no one 
of them gives a proof of the object sought, the actual 
existence of another life. All assume it boldly, but 
as an object of faith, implicit faith, and by no means 
a conviction susceptible of a rigidly logical, mathe- 
matical demonstration. How near to every heart 
come the impressive lines of Whittier : 


‘*Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own.”’ 


And yet our author can say, after summoning 
these witnesses, that ‘‘all modern men have felt the 
touch of this great question that has swept over 
modern life, that has challenged them to bring their 
proofs, or else surrender their beliefs.’’ With all of 
its clearness and ability the volume leaves an unsatis- 
factory impression upon my mind, because it seems 
to be assumed that the only way to establish the fact 
of a life hereafter is by what is called psychical re- 
search, and that if that does not eventually succeed 
in establishing it, we may rest assured that this world 
is all, and we may neither hope nor believe in any 
life beyond. I cannot so conclude, and I should be 
unhappy indeed if my belief in a life beyond depended 
upon the uncertain conclusions of psychical research. 
I say uncertain because they are not only uncertain 
now, but, as it seems to me, must ever remain so, 
after any amount of scientific investigation. The 
manifestations are all so completely dependent upon 
the integrity of the witnesses concerned, and so wide 
a door is open to fraud and imposture, that, ever since 
the earliest reports of the ‘‘ Rochester rappings,” I 
have really dreaded to approach the subject, and this 
dread is shared, I am sure, by many of the most 
thoughtful minds. To add to the difficulty, the in- 
fluence of mind upon mind is mysterious and but 
little understood, and I have known a number of 
persons of unquestioned integrity and real sanity 
upon most subjects who have testified to the most 
marvellous things as taking place before their eyes. 
My conclusion in such cases always has been that, 
while they fully believed that to which they testify, 
they may have been the unconscious victims of some 
delusion. 

But there is a way to prove the life beyond, which 
is so much more satisfactory than any possible ex- 
periments of psychical research. If the Good Father 
speaks to us all, and tells us directly that which most 
concerns us to know, can he not speak to us, his 
children, does he not speak to us all, to the entire 
human race, upon the matter of a life beyond the 
present life? M. J. Savage admits, as all must admit, 
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that this conviction, in some form, has existed among 
all peoples at all times. It may have been in a crude 
and imperfect form, but it is always there. Whether 
that life beyond is like this life, as the Swedenborgians 
seem to teach, or something wholly different from 
this, it cannot concern us to know, but that there zs a 
life beyond, toward which we all instinctively aspire, 
and that after seeming death here, we enter into that 
new form of life, and do not drop into nonentity, zs a 
matter of the utmost importance for us to know. 
Hence, in all ages, the good All-Father has breathed 
into all of his children with the breath of life itself 
the conviction that life goes on without end. Hence 
we are in the midst of eternity, here and now, and 
have no cause to wait for one moment to enter upon 
eternal life. This is a most inspiring belief; it grows 
with our growth, and strengthens with our strength, 
and is capable of exerting upon us every day the 
most powerful influence for our good. 

I doubt not that the world is, as M. J. Savage 
says, “‘ on the eve of a grand discovery, greater than 
the discovery of a new continent by Columbus ;” 
and that that discovery is to be made by the universal 
and willing, aye the glad, acceptance of the Father’s 
teaching, which is addressed to every human soul ; 
but while I would say no word of discouragement to 
the patient investigators in the domain of psychical 
research, and feel that they may secure results that 
will aid some minds in the hope for and belief in an- 
other life, still, for myself, I can but believe that inter- 
communion of spirits in this world and those in the 
beyond, is not provided for in our Great Creator’s 
plan, because the conditions on this side and the 
other are so different that the two classes of spirits 
could not appreciate each other’s position, and that by 
thus separating them our good Father’s purpose is 
served of securing to the highest point the happiness 
of his children. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that Mr. Savage, al- 
though admitting that psychical research is still far 
from establishing a life beyond, seems to be firm 
himself in the belief in that life, as plainly indicated 
here and there throughout the volume, and nowhere 
more clearly shown than in the beautiful dedication 
of his book to his beloved son, who has passed on 
beyond, and of whom he says: “I believe you will 
henceforth watch over us, help us as you are able, be 
preparing a place for us, and the going will be easier 
for us who hold you in our hearts, because you are 
there.”” May we all share this sweet confidence with 
our author, and we and /e will doubtless continue to 
hold it unshaken whatever be the outcome of the 
investigations of the Society for Psychical Research. 

Swarthmore, Pa. EpwarpD H. MAGILL. 


In religious activities, in social relations, in politi- 
cal responsibilities there is no place for personal 


selfishness. We must not pray for profit at the ex- 
pense of others ; we must not strive to rise socially 
by the destruction of other people’s stairways; we 
must not vote for men or measures merely to serve 
our individual ends. This is the selfishness that 
destroys.—[ Independent. | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


SIGNED ARTICLES. 
VIIL. 
WAR THE DESTROYER: LABOR THE BUILDER. 


[The question being put: *‘ Do the constructive results of war 
compensate for the destructive?’’ the following remarks were pre. 
pared. ] 


To speak of War as constructive is a contradiction in 
terms. War constructs nothing; it is by its nature 
destructive only: if it were not destructive it would 
not be War. A cannon, and a log made to look like 
a cannon, may appear the same, but one is deadly, 
the other harmless. As in the cannon, so in war,— 
its reality is its destructiveness. Without that it 
would be but a painted log. 

The beginning and the end of War is to inflict 
injury. It makes, of itself, no amends; it is incapa- 
ble of doing so. It restores nothing, it builds noth- 
ing, it has no constructive function; when it has 
destroyed to the end of its ability, War concludes. 

It is impossible, therefore, seriously to propose to 
balance non-existent, imaginary, constructions of war 
as a compensation against the actual destructions 
which are its outcome. It does not give us some- 
thing for both sides of the scale; it gives for one 
side only. 

The source of production is well understood. 
Nothing in the economy of human affairs is better 
settled than the origin of wealth. What we have 
comes by Labor, and comes not otherwise. Nature, 
though she has many bounties for us, bestows them 
only at the price of our toil. It is by Labor we have 
what we have. And War stands at the opposite pole 
to Labor. Where War flourishes Labor is paralyzed. 
War is the antagonist, the consumer of Labor. The 
strength, the skill, the zest, the courage of Labor all 
are the prey of War 

These distinctions and definitions may seem ele- 
mentary. But simple as they may be, they are truths 
essential to an inquiry such as this. Amid confusion 
and sophistry we need to revert to primary analysis. 

We are misled, perhaps, when we look hastily at 
war on the page of history, without experiencing 
actual contact with it. We confuse the destroying 
and the restoring processes. We imagine that be- 
cause Labor, renewing hope, resuming duty, follows 
closely upon the path over which War has swept, the 
two are the same, or at least proceed in company. 
In truth, the two are distinct, and opposed. We 
must not confound the weapon that wounds with the 
influence that heals the wound. It is as when a fire 
sweeps through the city, new structures and better 
may rise out of the ruins ; but they are not a product 
of the fire; they come from the toil of builders who 
begin their work after the fre is out. 

Nor should we be confused and misled by observ- 
ing social and political changes that may follow War. 
It is true that in some instances—fewer than may be 
supposed—these changes after war may be beneficial. 
But the war is not their cause. Its only service to 
them is to destroy an enemy, or remove an obstruc- 
tion. The opportunity of reconstruction comes with 
the cessation of war. As with the fire, some un- 
sightly structure, some unsanitary place, was con- 
sumed and the ground cleared, so the new situation 
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favored the new plan and fresh endeavor. But war 
lent the plan nothing—neither beauty nor ingenuity ; 
and it gave to the endeavor neither hopefulness, nor 
persistency, nor any other help ;—and, as in the case 
of the fire, no recuperation could begin until destruc- 
tion ceased. 


It is easy to overestimate, too, the importance of 
the political or social changes which have followed 
after war. Most of the instances which might at first 
be placed in the list will be found temporary, or il- 
lusory, Or unimportant. How many times, after ex- 
hausting struggles, has the map of Europe been re- 
made, and how little, after all, remains of these re- 
makings! Count over the long roll of high-sounding 
“treaties’’ which figure in history, and how little 
survives of all their conclusions! In five hundred 
years of Europe’s life, the chief nations, and even 
many small ones, have survived, and with a boundary 
changed here and there, a province lost or won, have 
slain and beggared their people, and mortgaged their 
future, without substantial compensation or advan- 
tage. So far as territorial increase is concerned, or 
reform of institutions, or amelioration of conditions, 
or advancement of religion, the losses and gains by 
war offset each other. In all-that half millennium 
Europe has wasted itself for nothing. The fantastic 
dreams, the insane ambitions, the unbridled greed of 
rulers like Philip the Second, or Charles the Twelfth, 
or the Corsican adventurer in France, have but illus- 
trated the theme. What failure could be more con- 
temptible than that of Philip, what end more humili- 
ating than that of Charles, what defeat more absolute 
than that of Napoleon? All Napoleon’s schemes of 
oriental empire, all his principalities in Italy, his Con- 
federations on the Rhine, his kingdoms of West- 
phalia, and Holland, and Spain, and what not,—how 
absurd we now see they all were, and how quickly 
and completely they fell into ruin! And yet what 
apparent force and potency of arms there was behind 
them! Compare, if you please, the peaceful growth 
of Switzerland, step by step, measure by measure, for 
a century, with these follies of the great Imperialist of 
St. Helena, and note how the one is justified by 
Nature, and the other is flouted by her. 

If the world, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
has learned anything by its experience, it has learned 
that beneficent processes of change come not by sud- 
den violence but by natural development. That which 
accords with universal law, and that which alone— 
because of this accord—is permanent and valuable, is 
Evolution, not Revolution. To overturn and destroy 
is to waste what has been done, and retard what is 
doing. Every storm, whether in the skies above us 
or in the passions within us, is wasteful. It took a 
century for Germany to repair, even superficially, the 
desolation of the Thirty Years’ War. Spain has never 
healed the wounds inflicted by her wars of religious 
persecution. France has never made good the loss 
of her expelled Huguenots. Nearly four hundred 
years ago, the armies of Charles the Fifth, says a re- 
cent historian (Larned) brought upon the Italian pen- 
insula a “‘ Spanish blight, from which it has never re- 
covered to this day.” 


Of all the superstitions that survive from the days 
of our ancestors, the savages of the stone age, none 
is more opposed to every sane principle of intelligent 
philosophy, none more fully confuted by scientific in- 
quiry, none more contrary to human experience, 
than that which proposes to extend civilization by 
violence, which undertakes to increase wealth by de- 
stroying it; which sets out to upbuild humanity by 
wrecking its moral forces. 

War, I repeat, has no constructive power ; when 
it ceases to destroy it ceases to be War. 

H. M. J. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 49.—TWELFTH MONTH 9g, I9g00. 
MATERIALISM. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee.—lIsaiah, xxvi., 3. 

Read in Class.—Jeremiah, v., 20-31 ; vi., 16-21. 

THE recurrent sin against which every prophet has tes- 
tified is not the neglect of worship so far as its outward 
and formal expression is concerned. Itis evident that 
in the time of Jeremiah, as in that of Isaiah, there was 
no lack of sacrificial offering, of ‘‘ frankincense from 
Sheba, and the sweet cane of a far country.”’ But 
“religion is not properly a form nor a system, but a 
spirit and a life.” (Cheyne.) The indictment against 
Judah was one of practical materialism—her people 
go through the motions of worship, but ‘‘ they do not 
say in their hearts, Let us now fear the Lord our God, 
that giveth rain, both the former and the latter, in its 
season ; that reserveth unto us the appointed weeks 
of harvest.” 

Now materialism is not so much a question of the 
particular formulz adopted, as of the point of view 
from which men look out on life. One may accept 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the Apostles’ Creed and 
yet be a materialist. ‘If I have the gift of prophecy 
and know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I 
have all faith but have not love, Iam noth- 
ing.” And on the other hand the highest form of 
spirituality is not inconsistent not only with the 
absence of all technical religion, but also with that 
scientific mode of speech which is so often called 
materialistic. 

Is it not a part of the special mission of the Society 
of Friends to oppose religious materialism and to in- 
culcate the worship which is of the heart? A vital 
sense of the universal nearness of the soul of things 
cannot fail to lift man above the things themselves. 
Those who feel themselves daily and hourly guided 
by the Infinite cannot be unduly influenced by the 
finite. Friends are often accused of materialism. But 
if we fall into this intellectual slough of despond it 
can only be because we fail to assimilate the ideal for 
which our Church definitely stands. The question 
must be made a personal one ; am / clear of material- 
ism? What are the standards of my daily life? 
What influences most affect my conduct ? 

It is to be feared that summary answers to these 
queries could not report us clear from that material- 
ism which accepts worldly and temporary standards 
of action, which yields easily to sordid influences. 
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the only real materialism is materialism of life. 

There are certain forms of worldliness which have 
been to some extent characteristic of our Church 
relation ; the worship of the Bible, of the ministry, of 
our peculiar forms, of our traditions. Yet our present 
attitude in all of these matters is distinctly hopeful. 
We accept and assimilate readily the new learning 
concerning the Scriptures ; we are guilty here rather 
of ignorance than of idolatry, and there is among us 
withal a most hopeful desire to learn. As to our 
ministry, too, the attitude of the really live Quakerism 
is by no means that of awed reverence but rather of 
proving all things and holding fast to the good ; with, 
perhaps, rather too much than too little tendency to 
criticism. And though we move but slowly, the 
tendency among us to trample on forms and traditions 
which are merely obstructive, is in the air. But from 
those more fundamental forms of unfaith which are 
in a measure characteristic of our time, we are not 
free. We are not slaves of the latter as were the 
Pharisees and the Schoolmen; we are not the slaves 
of a rigid creed as were the Puritans ; we do not even 
carry the chains of a professional priesthood to medi- 
ate between us and Our Father in Heaven. But the 
slave of the letter was at the least bound to a record 
of God's dealings with men; and the slave of the 
Creed could not escape from the thought of God, 
unworthy although it often was; and those having a 
professional class to remind them of God cannot for- 
get him utterly. But in our freedom we have the 
dangers of freedom with its blessings. In the asso- 
ciation of the Society of Friends with the life of the 
world around it, there is danger that we share too far 
in its average standards of righteousness instead of 
being of that higher group which brings up that aver- 
age standard. We have even now occasion to note 
with sorrow that some, even of our body, hold that 
our testimony for peace and against homicide asa 
means even for ends well-meant, is held to be merely 
ornamental and not to be applied in practice. And 
there is excuse offered for licensed vice, there is 
apology for questionable business transactions, there 
is the condoning of large forms of gambling by which 
men take with no return under form of law, there is 
indifference to wholesale dishonesty in the public 
service—all these and a multitude of like evidences 
are outward and visible signs of an inward and unseen 
state of soul. We have become spotted from the 
world, we have lost faith in the power of ideals. In- 
difference as to the life of the spirit, loss of that wide 
and impersonal outlook which is a freeman’s birth- 
right, a willingness to “take our ease at ourinn”’ and 
to forget the high calling with which we are called— 
these are forms of materialism which are about us and 
in the midst of us. 

And the remedy for a weakened Christianity is 
more and truer Christianity ; the remedy for the loss 
of faith is more and stronger faith; the remedy for 
loss of God is an earnest seeking if haply we may 
find him. ‘ Hear now this, O foolish people 
which have eyes and see not; which have ears and 
hear not: Fear ye not me? saith the Lord: will ye 


not tremble at my presence, which have placed the 
sand for a bound of the sea by a perpetual decree, 
that it cannot pass it? and though the waves thereof 
toss themselves, yet they cannot prevail ; though they 
roar, yet can they not pass over it.’”’ ‘Come now 
let us reason together, saith the Lord.” ‘ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee ; because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye in the 
Lord forever; for in the Lord Jehovah is an ever- 
lasting rock.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


VISITING FRIENDS. 


THERE are two conditions in this subject, visitor and 
visited, and both have claimed my most serious con- 
sideration during the late journey which Joshua L. 
Mills and myself made to the meetings in Iowa. 
One may seem active, the other passive, in one sense, 
but what is the real difference? In the first place, 
there comes to the individual an intuition, a concern, 
to attend a meeting or meetings and visit those we 
seldom meet, those who never get to the Yearly 
Meeting, and we scarcely know why we feel this de- 
sire, but it remains. It is not for us, alone, neither 
is it for those we visit, but a mutual good is the result, 
fully corroborating the proverb, “Iron sharpeneth 
iron,so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.” 

We believe if there were more of this mingling 
we would grow to a higher spiritual standard. 
While we know that God visits us in the quiet of a re- 


tired life, in the home, where we are greatly pressed 
with the cares of our family, in the darkness of the 
mid-night hour, and in all we receive much good, 
still there is a stronger inspiration comes when we 
meet, and eye looks into eye, and down into the very 
recesses of the soul, and we realize that heart throb 
echoes heart beat, and the touches of divine Truth 


are strengthened in all. This is stronger than the 
written word, or the little meetings at home, yet not 
for one moment underrating these agencies. No 
matter where we are we must get down into the deep 
and bring up from there treasures of a spiritual one- 
ness, which is Christian fellowship, and out of this 
there will spread an influence that will gather together 
all who are seeking to know God. Here is the little 
leaven hidden away, which when stirred will leaven 
the whole life; and not only one life, but touches 
others, and thus we become a stronger power for the 
furtherance of Truth. We need to seek a level, to 
stand on the same plane of spiritual thought, where 
we can realize the true power of divine intelligence, 
for like begets like. 

It has been declared that it is more blessed to 
give than receive, so let us remember to give of that 
which we have. Our gifts are not all alike. Some 
may give of their abundance in money value, others 
of their time in the various calls that come to us, 
others by voice and pen, still others by service in many 
ways, yet all from the self-same spirit, for the same pur- 
pose, the building up of a larger, truer, spiritual life, 
and the maintenance of that love to God and humanity, 
the union of aims and aspirations which will spread 
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out and renew the higher life, and we can ascend side 
by side the mountain heights of experience, ennabling 
us to cry, as Isaiah, ‘‘ Here am I, Lord, send me,” 
not just as I wish, but direct and strengthen me to 
do the right. -The knowledge of God, the light of 
truth in the soul, is a constant advance in best things, 
and as the Psalmist said, ‘‘ They go from strength to 
strength, every one of them in Zion appearth before 
God.” 

While we feel there is great gain in the commun- 
ion in a meeting capacity, yet there is also in what 
may be called the social religious conversation, when 
each feels the freedom of the home life. Here deep 
things are deepened, here love for truth bears fruit, 
here with father and mother bound in the most sacred 
ties of life, all feel free,to express their thoughts, 
and old and young are drawn closer together, and 
each catches an inspiration from the other, the elder 
by the vivacity of youth, the young by the experience 
and faith of the older, and both are the stronger by 
the mingling. This was realized many times 
during our visits, and we felt that we received much 
good, much strength, from our friends in every way, 
and this social season in the home is many times 
more valuable to all than too much ministry. And 
now as I sit in my quiet home with my spiritual life so 
refreshed, and memory bright, I live with the hope 
that some Friends from other places might come to 
our homes, and stir still deeper that life which will | 
produce great results, if performed in the true spirit. 
The exhortation of the prophet was, “Gather the 
people, sanctify the congregation, assemble the elders, 
gather the children.” So let us be willing to be used 
and there will come a refreshing from the hand of 
the Lord. Mary G. SmITH. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


Wuat Makes CHARACTER.—Well has it been said 
that it is because we have to go, and go morning 
after morning, through rain and shine, through tooth- 
ache, headache, heartache, to the appointed spot, 
and do the appointed work ; and because we have to 
stick to that work long after rest would be sweet, 
because the schoolboy’s lesson must be learned at 
nine o'clock, and learned without a slip ; because the 
accounts on the ledger must be squared to a cent; 
because the goods must tally exactly with the 
invoice ; because good temper must be kept with 
children, customers, neighbors, not seven, but seventy 
times seven, times ; it is because, and only because, 
of the rut, plod, humdrum, grind, in the work, that 
we at last learn attention, promptness, accuracy, 
firmness, patience, self-denial, and all those sterling 
qualities which go to make up the most reliable and 
useful manhood and womanhood.—[Orison Swett 
Marden]. 
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Time does not make us forget the sweetness of 
the love of our departed ones, only the bitterness of 
their loss. It softens the sharp pain and leaves in- 
stead a very hallowed remembrance of all the beauti- 


ful things that having once been ours are ours for- 
ever.—[E. G. R.] 


THE GREAT REFUSAL. 
From a sermon by Dr. Chas. Cuthbert Hall, (of Union Theo- 


logical Seminary, N. Y.), at the Christian Endeavor gathering in 
Philadelphia. 


THE personality of Moses has attracted the wonder 
and reverence of all ages of Christians. Moses, by 
refusing to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of 


God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 

In every example of power for spiritual leadership 
we may expect to find the great refusal. I can well 
believe that in this assertion of the right to work with- 
out being bound by unreal relationship there will often 
be a great demand upon courage. But I rejoice to 
remind you that this refusal is our positive right. 
Every man has the right to place his life where it 
shall tell for the most, whatever his standard of value. 

Moses chose the difficult life, and every one who 
hopes for power for spiritual leadership must make 
this great choice. It is, first of all, choosing the dis- 
cipline of one’s own self, ceaseless war against all 
self-indulgence, and constant alertness for service. 
This choice also means the practice of the abstaining 
life. The spirit of the abstaining life in one who seeks 
for spiritual leadership is not the Pharisaic abstaining, 
which says by word afid manner, “I am holier than 
thou,” nor is it the abstaining of slavery ; it is the 
liberty of not doing, the assertion of our right not to do. 

The difficult life means constant effort to climb 
into the movement where we receive our message 
from the hand of God. The choice of the difficult 
life is bearing the burden of souls. It is the refusal 
to live a life of unspiritual individualism. It is the 
refusal to absolve one’s self from the responsibility of 
the salvation of others. 

The joy of the difficult life is the reward of stand- 
ing with Moses on Mount Sinai, receiving from the 
hand of God the message that we are to give to others. 

Moses endured, seeing Him who was invisible. 
This is the only key to our endurance—the vision of 
Jesus Christ, day by day, walking by our side in this 
our earthly pilgrimage ; the presence of the Lord 
realized through the instilling of his Holy Spirit. 

Beneath all this lies the great foundation of person- 
al faith. This is the fundamental explanation of the 
power for leadership. Without faith it is impossible 
to please him, for he that cometh before God must 
believe that he is the Rewarder. Let us go back and 
assure ourselves that our faith is real and absolute 
and founded on the divine revelation. 


I THINK it must somewhere be written that the 
virtues of the mothers shall be visited on the chil- 
dren, as well as the sins of the fathers.—Charles 
Dickens. 
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Look into these details of daily duty,—these 
difficulties, these self-denials,—and you will find that 
every one of these lesser ¢rosses, if faithfully ‘‘ en- 
dured,” faithfully taken up and carried, not only helps 
to bring the crown of life, but itself changes insensi- 
bly from a cross to a crown.—[ Brooke Herford. ] 
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FRIENDS IN THE HISTORIES. 


THERE are two connections in which the Friends 
are seldom fairly represented by the writers of our 
histories. One of these is their peaceful colonial en- 
deavor in Pennsylvania, and the other their experi- 
ence of persecution in the colony of Massachusetts. 

As to the latter even Bancroft is not quite fair. 
Though he devotes an admirable chapter to the 
founding of Pennsylvania, yet as to the Bay Colony 
he humors the favorite theory of New England histo- 
rians that the persecutions which began under Gov- 
ernor Endicott in 1656, and culminated in the hanging 
of the four Friends, in 1659-60, were justified, par- 
tially if not altogether, by the fanatical acts of some 
of the Friends. ‘‘ The early Quakers in New Eng- 
land,”’ he says in one place, ‘‘ appeared like a motley 
tribe of persons—half fanatic, half insane, and without 
definite purposes.”” Other New England writers—J. 
G. Palfrey, George E. Ellis, Henry M. Dexter, and 
others—have labored along a parallel line, endeavor- 
ing to show that the Friends behaved so badly that it 
was no wonder the patient and long-suffering Puritan 
magistrates imprisoned, whipped, branded, banished, 
and hanged them. 

The truth inthe Massachusetts case was very con- 
clusively presented by Richard P. Hallowell, in his 
book, ‘‘ The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts,” 
published in 1883. He showed that the severe legis- 
lation of Massachusetts against the Friends preceded 
the occasional acts of public indecorum on which the 
unfriendly historians laid so much stress, and that 
therefore it is quite in vain to pretend that these acts 
caused the legislation. He showed that not only have 
the number of these, and the degree of their impro- 
priety, been much exaggerated, but that in more than 
one notable instance it is plain'they were due to an 
unhinged mind dwelling on‘wrongs and cruelties 
which had been endured at the hands of the 
persecutors. 

In addition to Richard P. Hallowell’s forcible 
treatment of the subject, another most incisive and 
caustic review of the facts is that by Brooks Adams, 
in one of the chapters of his book, ‘‘ The Emancipation 


of Massachusetts,”’ published in 1886. In this the 
whole story is clearly and concisely presented, in its 
sequence, and the vigor of the author’s criticism of 
the Puritan authorities is all that the most exacting 
Friend is likely toask. As to Mary Dyer, one of the 
four Friends who were hanged at Boston, Justice 
Horatio Rogers, of Providence, R. I., published a little 
volume in 1896, ‘‘ Mary Dyer of Rhode Island,” in 
which her case is ably and justly reviewed. 

As to the Pennsylvania case, Francis Parkman, 
in his ‘‘ Conspiracy of Pontiac,” is one of the offend- 
ers. He begrudges the Friends any praise. He 
explains that while it is true that they treated the 
Indians fairly, they deserve-no particular credit for 
that,—it was to their interest, anyway; and as for 
the Delaware Indians, the ‘“ Lenni Lenape,” with 
whom they had to deal, they were under the yoke of 
the Iroquois, and incapable of fighting. Dr. Hull, 
of Swarthmore College, has, we think, reviewed these 
statements of Parkman very fitly, in an unpublished 
lecture. Parkman, however, it is only fair to say, 
accompanies the statements just referred to by a 
general review of the colonial Indian history in 
Pennsylvania, in which he presents many fair and 
discriminating statements. He gives credit to Charles 
Thomson’s important pamphlet, ‘Causes of the 
Alienation of the Delaware and Shawnee Indians,” 
and he does not overlook, though he does not quite 
fairly treat, the work of the “ Friendly Association,” 
in 1756, when the Friends pursued their policy of 
conciliation and good will at heavy cost to themselves, 
and under circumstances of great difficulty. 


A FEw years ago theological circles, especially in New Eng- 
land, were agitated, almost convulsed, over the attempted 
removal of certain professors in the Andover (Mass.) Theolog- 
ical Seminary, who could not maintain the rigid ‘‘ orthodox "’ 
creed which had been fixed long ago forthe institution. In the 
end the professors won their case in the courts, and retained 
their places, but the pressure of opinion against them was 
strong, and the contest at times seemed doubtful. Now the 
announcement is made that a new professor has been ap- 
pointed, and it has been agreed by the Seminary authorities 
that he need not subscribe to the old creed at all. The 
Trustees explains that it was ‘‘written in ancient phraseology," 
and had been ‘‘ misinterpreted."’ The New York Evening 
Post remarks on this : 

‘‘The truth is that the creed itself is obsolete. The trouble 
is not with its ancient phraseology, but with antiquated con- 
ceptions ; not with its misinterpretations, but with its correct 
interpretations. It asserts beliefs which hardly anyone now 
pretends to hold, and which this generation finds it hard to 
believe that anyone could have ever held. In these circum- 
stances, it had become as impracticable to secure competent 
professors willing to subscribe, as it would be to find professors 


of astronomy willing to declare their acceptance of the Ptole- 
maic system."’ 
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FRIENDS in England have begun a generous movement to 
aid the sufferers by the war in South Africa. A committee of 
women Friends, which includes with others Edith M. H. A. 
Bigland, of London, Joan M. Fry, of Bristol, and Maria 
Rowntree Ellis, (wife of John Edward Ellis, M.P.), have issued 
an appeal for aid. They state that from information received 
“it is clear that hundreds of homesteads have been burned 
and destroyed, and that large numbers of women and children 
are homeless and destitute." They wish ‘‘ to render succor 
to acute distress, without distinction of race or color, and with- 
out wounding the self-respect of the recipients.’’ They will, 
no doubt, practically confine their operations to the aid of 
women and children. 

If any readers of the INTELLIGENCER desire to help in this 
work we should take great pleasure in forwarding their contri- 
butions. The committee, we know, will make the best possi- 
ble use of them. 


THE Woman's Journal of the 17th instant, under the head- 
ing ‘‘A National Disgrace,’’ has an article giving some of the 
printable details concerning the hideous system of official 
and ‘‘regulated’’ vice, conducted by military authority at 
Manila. The close relation of the system to the abominations 
of the British army in India is pointed out. Itis a sad and 
sickening subject, and the facts ought to reach the conscience 
of the American people. Whether they will we do not know. 
At any rate the Woman's Journal is doing its duty in thus 
striving to make the facts known. 


IMPRISONMENT for debt still prevails, practically, in New 
York City. In one of the courts, last week, Judge Cowing 
discharged a woman who had been in the ‘‘ Tombs’’ prison 
five weeks, on a criminal charge which was used to force the 
collection of a debt. The judge said the court was ‘‘ being 
misused by creditors who strip every asset from their debtors, 
and then try to ‘get even’ for the lacking balance by having 


of public whipping for persons convicted of theft and other of- 
fenses, Delaware keeps exceptionally clear of criminals. The 
truth is that the State has its crimes and criminals, as other 
communities do, and that whipping effects no notable diminu- 
tion in either. Last Seventh-day, at Newcastle, quite a num- 
ber were whipped—a dozen or so—some white, some colored. 
One of them was a boy of fourteen, who could hardly ‘‘ reach 
up’’ to the fastenings for his wrists, on the whipping post. 
Two others were thieves from Philadelphia, and we mention 
them particularly because it is pretended that the fear of whip- 
ping keeps the criminal class out of Delaware. 


THE statistical report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, pre- 
sented at its recent setting, shows a net loss in membership 
for the year of 7. The quarterly meeting memberships are : 
Baltimore, 1,021 ; Warrington, 280; Fairfax, 561 ; Notting- 
ham, 769 ; Center, 324; total, 2,955. 

The gains of the year were 16 by birth, 23 by certificate, 
21 by convincement, 10 by request of parents, a total of 70; 
the losses were 47 by death, 13 by resignation, and 17 by 
removal, a total of 77. 


THE new year is near at hand. We want to further in- 
crease the circulation of the INTELLIGENCER, and hope its 
friends will all cordially help. 


BIRTHS. 
SMITH.—At Weldon, Pa., Fourth month 21, Ig00, to 


Frederic J. and Caroline T. Smith, a son, who is named 
Franklin J. Smith. 


WALTER. —At Wallingford, Pa., Tenth month 11, 1900, 
to William Emley and Caroline Sargent Walter, a daughter, 
who is named Elizabeth Ann. 


WALTON.—Eleventh month 1, 1900, to Joseph Henry 
and Marie Elizabeth Walton, a son, who is named Joseph 
Henry. 


MARRIAGES. 


HIBBARD—JONES.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 
21, 1900, by Friends’ ceremony, George T. Hibbard and 
Mary E. Jones, both of Willistown, Chester county, Pa. 


WALTER—INGRAM. —In West Bradford township, 
Chester county, Pa., Eleventh month 20, 1go00, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Dr. J. Willis Walter, of Point Pleasant, Bucks 
county, and Mary C. Ingram, daughter of Edward T. Ingram, 
of West Bradford. 


DEATHS. 


BLAKER.—At her home at Macedon Centre, New York, 
on First-day evening, Eleventh month 11, I900, Mary P. 
Blaker, in the 65th year of her age. 

She was the wife of Benjamin C. Blaker, and the youngest 
child of the late Thomas and Penelope Fritts, from whom she 
inherited a membership in Farmington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. This she retained throughout her life, and was a 
faithful and consistent follower of that faith. Her interest in 
the Society in all its workings remained strong to the last. 
She was also deeply interested in the cause of temperance and 
prohibition, and in all philanthropic work. The last work ac- 
complished by her, in failing strength, was for the schools for 
colored children in the South. 

She was a loving wife, a tender and affectionate mother, a 
sincere and hospitable friend. She bore her illness, which 
was long and trying, with cheerful fortitude, and was gra- 
ciously resigned to her Heavenly Father's will. 

Besides her husband she is survived by one son, Clarence 
C., and two daughters, Nellie V. and Dora M. Blaker. 

Her funeral was held on the 14th inst., at the Friends’ 
meeting-house at Macedon Centre, which was well filled with 
friends-and neighbors, and very feelingly addressed by our 
friend Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada * 


BORODAILE.—At her home, near Camden, Ohio, Tenth 
month 30, 1900, Sarah Ann Borodaile, in her 74th year; a 
life-long and consistent member of Westfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

She was the daughter of William and Elizabeth Brown, 
and widow of Joseph H. Borodaile, who has been dead nearly 
twenty years. The mother of five children, three of whom 
survive, her life was unselfishly devoted-to her family and 
friends, her loving kindness extending in a marked degree to 
domestic animals. Passing through much suffering from 
cancer and other afflictions for several years, she was always 
cheerful and uncomplaining. During the last two weeks of 
her life, when suffering the most intense pain, she greeted her 
friends with a smile and kind words of welcome, an object 
lesson of Christian patience and cheerfulness most worthy of 
emulation. 

«Blessed are the dead who die inthe Lord ; that they may 
rest from their labors ; and their works do follow them.”’ 

A. H. B. 


BRADSHAW. —At the residence of her daughter in West 
Philadelphia, Eleventh month 23, 1900, Susanna, widow of 
Lewis Bradshaw, aged 77 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Abington Friends’ ground. 


HALLOWELL.— Suddenly, at Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 22, 1900, Margaret S., widow of James S. Hallowell, 
aged 76 years ; a member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, 
Maryland, where the interment took place. 
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HAMBLETON.—At his home in Chicago, Ill., Second- 
day, Eleventh month 19, 1900, Chalkley J. Hambleton, in his 
72d year. 

He was a son of James and Esther Moore Hambleton, of 
Upper Oxford, Chester county, Pa., and was born a member 
of the Society of Friends, but left home in early manhood and 
was not identified with Friends ; so that after his marriage in 
1869, he did not retain his membership ; but notwithstanding 
this he never lost his interest in them, and recently took great 
pleasure, in company with his daughter, in visiting the scenes 
of his childhood and sitting with us in our little meeting at 
Penns Grove, where he was a regular attender when a — 

WILLITS.—At his home, Maiden Creek, Berks county, 
Pa., suddenly, Eleventh month 23, 1900, Thomas Willits, in 
his 79th year. 

[His death was due to heart disease ; a newspaper dis- 
patch says he fell in the yardof his home. He was a prm- 
inent citizen, and an estimable man, many yearsa Director of 
the National Union Bank, at Reading. His daughter, Dr. 
Mary Willits, a graduate, 1876, of Swarthmore College, has 
been for several years one of the chief physicians at the State 
Hospital for the Insane, Norristown, Pa. ] 

WITHAM.—At her home in Union City, Indiana, Elev- 
enth month 16, 1900, after a long illness, Ruthanna Witham, 
widow of Warren A. Witham, and sister of Clarkson Butter- 
worth, of Waynesville, Ohio. 

She was born in Warren county, Ohio, Third month 9, 
1841, daughter of Moorman and Fanny (Smith) Butterworth, 
—he from Campbell county, Va., and she from Bucks county, 
Pa. Moorman was allied to the Moormans, Clarks, Lynches, 
Terrells, Anthonys, Chileses, and Johnsons, Virginia Friends, 
and Fanny to the Smiths, Rosses, Hayhursts, and Wigginses 
of Bucks county. B. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis was held at West Branch (Grampian, Clearfield 
county), Pa. The First-day School Quarterly Con- 
ference was held on Seventh-day, the 17th, with a 
good attendance and much interest. The meeting of 
Ministers and Elders convened at 3 p. m., at which 
time Allan Flitcraft and wife Sarah, and Matilda J. 
Underwood of Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio, pre- 
sented minutes of unity from their respective meetings. 
At the close of this meeting, the funeral of Jesse 
Kester, a member of West Branch Monthly Meeting, 
arrived at the meeting-house, where many friends 
assembled, and testimonies were offered by Reuben 
P. Kester and Allen Flitcraft, Matilda Underwood 
offering prayer. 

On First-day the meeting for worship met at 10.30 
o'clock, and was well attended, considering the bad 
roads. Acceptable testimony was borne by our visit- 
ing Friends. A meeting was held in the Methodist 
meeting-house at 3 p. m., the large house being com- 
fortably filled. The ministering of our Friends was 
well received and we felt that it was a profitable time. 

The business of the Quarterly Meeting at this 
place is slight, and the meeting for worship was well 
attended. Seldom have we experienced a more 
tendering season; many voices were heard among 
them, one thoughtful brother asking membership. 
Many expressions of gratitude were heard that our 
visiting friends had been drawn amongst us. After 


nearly three hours, in which no one seemed weary, 
the meeting concluded, K. 





A circular meeting will be held at Unity and Wain 
streets, Frankford, Philadelphia, on First-day, Twelfth 
month 9g, at 3.30p.m. Trolleys on Third and Fifth 
streets convey to within two squares, and Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad station is not very distant. 

This meeting-house, considerably over a hundred 
years old, is an interesting place, and less than a cen- 
tury ago had a crowded attendance on First-days. 





A circular meeting, under care of the Committee 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Stanton, 
Del., on First-day next, 2d instant, at 11 a.m. We 
are desired to give the following data as to trains : 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad, the train leaves 
Philadelphia at 9.12 a. m., and Chester at 9.45, and 
reaches Stanton at 10.30. On the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, train leaves Philadelphia at 8, Chester at 
8.33, and reaches Marshallton atg9.58. Both of these 
trains stop at all way stations, and they will be met 
at Stanton, and at Marshallton. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





The meeting-house of the Orthodox body of 
Friends, at Plymouth (near Norristown, Pa.), with a 
small plot of ground, was sold at public sale on the 
17th ult., for $1,005. It was erected in 1828, at the 
time of the division in the Society, the old house re- 
maining in the possession of our body of Friends. 
The meeting was always small, and in recent years 
had been scarcely maintained. A new house was built 
in Norristown by Orthodox Friends, some years ago. 





The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold 
their next meeting at the residence of Sarah and 
Annie Griffen, 39 South Lexington Avenue, Twelfth 
month 9, at II a.m., visiting Friends will always be 
welcome. E. K. 

BALTIMORE Y. M. COMMITTEES. 
REPORT OF THE PRESS COMMITTEE. 
AFTER eleven years of close acquaintance with the 
work of seeking for a purer and more elevating press, 
we find our interest deepen as despair gives way to 
hope. 

Pursuing our usual plan, our annual greeting to 
the editors was given through an open letter, which 
took with it a copy of our last report into about two 
thousand offices which we had never visited before. 
From these came many courteous editorials, as well 
as private letters from the journalists themselves, all 
showing that they fully realize the power which they 
wield in moulding the true character of those who 
read, seeming to be awakened to a sense of the re- 
sponsibility as well as the broad opportunity afforded 
them for good. 

As it seems best that our report should be con- 
cise, it is our purpose now to give an outline only of 
the course pursued, and a short summary of results. 

Although we are members of the Mothers’ Con- 


‘gress, which met last Fifth month at Des Moines, 


Iowa, the distance rendered it impossible to send a 
delegate so far, and so our paper was consigned to 
the care of the Recording Secretary of that body, by 
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whom it was read. The resolutions passed last year 
upon this subject were now reaffirmed, and the whole 
matter has been printed in their last report. 

Through the kindness of the ‘ Lend-a-hand 
Club,” an appeal was also forwarded to the general 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, held in Milwaukee. 

Our delegate to the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association was kindly greeted by their president, and 
introduced by her to a large audience, and asked to 
make an address. She spoke in simple words of the 
great need of more devotion and more earnest effort 
on the part of women everywhere, and the response 
with which her views met was shown by cheering as 
she took her seat. 

Feeling that through the great educational centers 
we might reach a large and influential class, manu- 
script letters have been mailed to presidents and 
faculty of five hundred universities and colleges 
within our States, asking them to codperate with us 
to further this good cause. We also sent, as far as 
possible, to smaller schools and seminaries, the same 
message for this end. Although the letters sent by 
us have been far in excess of the replies, we grate- 
fully report the sympathetic recognition we have met, 
and hail the fact that through the influence of such 
institutions, Friends’ views have been presented to 
the minds of thousands of young students who are 
there convened. Seventy-six seats of learning have 
responded kindly, and many of them most emphati- 
cally, in full sympathy and warm approval of this 
course, and promising cooperation with the work. 

The States thus represented in addition to the 
District of Columbia, are Pennsylvania, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Kentucky, Oregon, Delaware, New 
York, South Carolina, North Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Virginia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Arkansas, Michigan, Idaho, Ohio, Georgia, 
Texas, Indiana, Colorado, and Minnesota. 

Besides the manuscript letter thus addressed, fifty- 
seven more have gone to State and National clubs of 
women, to Press and Editorial conventions, both 
National and State. Indeed, wherever we could hope 
to have a hearing they were sent. From many places 
we have heard of the adoption of such resolutions 
as will strengthen this reform. 

It was our wish that an appeal from our com- 
mittee should be presented at the International 
Council of Women which was expected to convene 
in Paris during the summer months, and through the 
kind offer of our friend Olivia Bates, an influential 
member of that body, we placed it for this purpose 
in her hands. 

The evidence which comes through many of the 
best papers of the day, proves quite conclusively that 
for the most part the present trend of thought tends 
largely to the promotion of apurer press. Clippings 
from the New York Evening Post, and Sun, and Out- 
look, and from the Baltimore Sum, and various others, 
show that their great scope for good is being widened 
every year, and in spite of all that is adverse to its 
true growth, its progress is assured. The need is 
felt not only in the field of scholarship and its best 
services to public life, but far above all else within 


the home, where character is formed, and from whence 
come the men and women, who henceforth will wield 
the great controlling agencies throughout the world. 

Beyond the ocean much is being said upon this 
subject now. The London Record gives the speech 
of Samuel Smith, M. P., before the House of Com- 
mons, in which he pleads most eloquently for reform 
in general, and reviewing the abuses which come 
broadcast through the press, he finished by saying,— 
“In the interests of those who are most open to 
corruption by the printed word or picture, to say 
nothing of the general claims of morality, this dis- 
creditable state of things ought to be—as it could be 
—ended without delay.” 

Thus have gone forth four thousand copies of last 
year’s report through the best agencies which we 
could find. 

Trusting that still deeper interest in this subject 
may be reached and that augmented good may come 
from constant effort for this end, we herewith offer 
this our Annual Report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ISABELLA Tyson, Chairman, 1208 Madison Ave. 
Committee: Mary C. Blackburn, Margaret W. 


Matthews, Ann B. Branson, Eliza H. Cornell, Lucy 
T. Fitzhugh, Elizabeth B. Passmore, Lucy C. Walker, 
Alice C. Robinson, Caroline R. Hull, Maria E. Tyson, 
P. Janie Hewes, Mary B. Thomas. 


HELEN KELLER, the wonderful blind deaf-mute, has been 
elected vice-president of the freshman class at Radcliff Col- 
lege (Harvard University), where she is a student in full 
standing. 

IF it be proved that the cottonseed hull can be made into 
paper, and the best of paper at that, the value of the cotton 
plant will be tremendously increased, and also the wealth of 
the South. 


ROBERT W. WILCcoOx, the ‘‘ native’’ candidate for dele- 
gate in the United States Congress, was chosen at the recent 
election in the Hawaiian Islands. Quite a number of news- 
papers in this country now favor disfranchising the Hawaiians, 
in part or altogether. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, intends to spend the greater part of 
next March and April on the Continent. She will reside for 
between five and six weeks at Bordighera, on the Italian 
Riviera, and will then go to Coburg and Darmstadt before 
returning to England. 

One of the principal uses to which the telephone is put by 
French country subscribers is as an alarm to wake them in 
the morning. The telephone administration is advised the 
night before of the exact hour at which the subscriber wishes 
to be awakened and when the hour arrives he is duly rung up. 


GREAT damage was done in southern Mississippi and 
central and western Tennessee by a cyclonic storm on the 
night of the 2oth ult. Accompanying the tornado was a ter- 
rific rainstorm. Hundreds of head of live stock perished. 
Early reports gave the number of people killed at 64, and the 
wounded at 51. 

AN important commercial step was taken a few days ago, 
opening a new epoch in the steel industry of the great lakes. 
The steamer Monkhaven \eft Ashtabula, Ohio, with a cargo of 
steel which she will carry to England by way of the Welland 
canal. Andrew Carnegie can now ship steel abroad direct 
from his own furnaces in Pittsburg over his own lines. 

Dr. DANIEL Coit GILMAN, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, since its foundation in 1876, has an- 
nounced his determination to resign at the end of the present 
scholastic year. His reasons for resigning are his advancing 
years and the belief that a younger man should take charge. 
The finances of the University demand energetic management. 
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The 


First-dav School. 
TEACHING THE LESSON, THE WIDOW §S MITE. 
BY JOSEPH S. WALTON.! 


[ HAVE selected the New Testament lesson, (Ninth month 2), 
on ‘* The Widow's Mite.’’ The purpose of teaching such a 
lesson, as it impresses me, is to develop in the minds, or 
through the minds, of the pupils what is understood by the 
spirit of giving. 1 find that teachers follow two methods. A 
large number supply the pupils with the lesson leaf and have 
all read, before they talk about the lesson. Others donot put 
the lesson in the hands of the pupils, but give them the Bible, 
and the teacher takes the Lesson Leaf and develops the 
lesson, the pupils reading from references. This plan has the 
advantage that it keeps the activities of girlhood and boy- 
hood somewhat occupied. 


I have thought it well in teaching the lesson to give the 
children first definite facts, nd then push them toward their 
own conclusions. And if t e child purposely or accidentally 
reaches a conclusion that the teacher feels is unwise, good 
teaching would offer more facts and more data to the child 
until he would revise his unwise conclusion himself. If the 
teacher revises the conclusion formed by the child, it amounts 
to a certain amount of advice, to be taken or not just as the 


child chooses. I tell my friends that the child's heart is like 
the camera, and the child himself, and no one else, can raise 
the top—the shutter—and no father or mother will open it. 
If we push the facts in the lesson toward the child, and draw 
other facts from it, and then ask for the conclusion, the child's 
mind is opened, like the little window in the camera, into that 
heart of his. 

Now in this lesson on the Widow's Mite, there is some de- 
tail which it would be wellto examine. The golden text is 
applied on the idea of giving the cup of cold water. From 
this there are other texts which the pupil will find, if given the 
references, or some one might be selected, in preference to 
the one given here, which would give direction to the lesson. 
If one or two in the class would select, that would give strong 
direction to the teaching. Try to keep the First-day teach- 
ing as far away from the machine teaching of the day school 
as possible. Any of these texts might be given: ‘‘ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.’’ ‘‘ If there be a willing mind it 
is accepted according to what a man hath."’ ‘‘ No man shall 
take the nether or the upper millstone to pledge ; for he 
taketh a man's life to pledge.’’ ‘‘ Whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him ?”’ 

After the pupils on this lesson of ‘‘the Widow's Mite’’ 
have indicated to the teacher that they understand where 
Jesus was when he saw the widow ; after they realize that the 
laws of the Jews are such that they put limitations upon the 
amount that they give,—against too large a gift as well as too 
small, —after they realize that Jesus was much disturbed about 
the insincerity of the sacrifice, and the extravagance of the 
gifts, and how, when he saw the poor widow come and give 
all she had, he was impressed with the sincerity of the gift, 
then the teacher may indulge in a sermonette. But so far as 
possible let us curb the tendency to give little sermons in the 
First-day School. 

Assuming that most of the children are familiar with the 
Biblical history leading up to the widow’s donation, and that 
we have impressed upon them the fact that the Lord was 
deeply moved by the sincerity of the widow, we then push the 
question, What have they to give? ‘Mary, John, William, 
what has thee to give?’" Then comes the question, ‘‘ Who 
wants my little gift, and what shall that giftbe?’’ Andsome 
one will suggest the rich young man who came to his Master 
and asked, ‘* What shall I give ?’’ andthe Lord told him to go 


‘From the proceedings of the Chautauqua Conference. Remarks 
revised for printing. 


and sell what he had and give to the poor. Mother is some- 
times poor; what has Mary to give to her? Light-hearted, 
happy Mary, what can she give her mother? Money? Don't 
tell the children what to give; work it out so that they may 
see themselves what is precious, and what they would like to 
give. 

I remember a certain teacher whose method illustrates this 
principle. One day she wanted to show that all the water 
that flows from the lakes and the rivers and the brooks to the 
sea had been lifted out of the sea and carried into the clouds, 
—by evaporation, andsoon. Now this teacher had before her 
possibly a dozen little boys and girls about nine years old. 
Their regular lesson was over. She suddenly put her hands 
into a basin of water. ‘‘If it doesn’t go to the clouds who 
can tell me where all this water goes to?’’ They looked at 
her in amusement. She had put questions they had never 
thought of, and a boy who would be at the foot of an ordinary 
class answered at once, ‘‘ The water is soaking into your 
hands.’’ A poor system of teaching would have corrected 
him, but the better system led him to revise his conclusion, 
and put him back on the path of truth. Theteacher said, ‘| 
noticed the bricks and stones leading up to the school-house 
were wet when I came along ; they are now dry. Where has 
the water gone?’’ Most of the little children had nothing to 
say, but this little fellow replied, ‘‘ It has all soaked into the 
stones.’’ The teacher said, ‘‘How could that be? They 
would become soft and water-soaked.’’ Then the little boy 
said, ‘‘ No, it all sweats out in hot weather.’’ (Just as it 
sweated out of her hands.) 

Then the teacher thinks of a better method of getting at 
the idea, and asks the third question. She looks out of the 
window, and seeing a solution to her difficulty says, ‘‘ Why, 
there, Mrs. McGlinchy has put out her morning wash. The 
clothes were wet and now they are dry ; where did the water 
go? Did it soak into the clothes?’’ If you had seen that 
little boy struggling then as he looked at the hands and the 
floor, struggling with the data she was forcing upon him from 
which to revise his conclusion, it would illustrate my meaning. 
‘«No, I guess it must have soaked into the air.’’ So there, 
pursuing the better method, she brought the child to his own 
perception of the truth. 

But it is easier to take up a scientific fact and teach it that 
way than it is totake a moral truth, Yet itis possible to teach 
morals in that manner, also. It is done at the moment the 
teacher least expects it to be done. Sometime ago in our 
First-day school something prevented me from making prep- 
aration, and there were several visitors present. I felt when 
I went before the school that I had nothing in the particular 
chapter in the book of Esther that would be useful to the les- 
son. We read down the chapter to the fourteenth verse. 
But a friend among the visitors was sitting there, thinking, 
not what a good thing it was young people had such oppor- 
tunities ; that-they did not have them in his youth; no, he 
was thinking, with a warm, sympathetic heart, upon the sub- 
stance of the lesson itself, and the teacher felt the moral in- 
fluence from his friend rising higher and higher, and it wasa 
great help. 

In the lesson before us the following questions come to 
mind, questions which the teacher wants to lay before his 
children in a personal manner: ‘‘ What can Mary give to 
mother?’’ ‘‘I have not anything. Mother has everything. 
Mother gave me everything I have.’’ ‘‘ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give."’ ‘‘ What can Mary give to mother?”’ 
I may not stop to illustrate it now. Mary must first give 
mother a full, sweet day of entire obedience. Mother wants 
Mary's entire heart. How can Mary give mother her heart? 
How can that stream always be there, and always be running 
away? Howcan Mary give mother her heart and have it ? 

But after the pupils have realized that one can give all, 
and in giving not lose a thing, it is possible for the teacher to 
suggest one little metaphor that will clinch the lesson. If we 
had reached one such conclusion and the boys were beginning 
to realize what they had that they could give, what the poor 
was, and how the reading of a book might be giving, how a 
small bunch of flowers might be giving, that the spirit of 
giving was the vital point, not the gift, then this might follow. 
Jesus was trying to impress that lesson on his disciples. 
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When we indulge in sarcasm and satire we can’t give. We 
may hand out knowledge, we may hand out money, but we 
don’t give. 

All the plant life, in the morning, turns its leaves to the 
sun. What can it give? The sun gives its energy, and en- 
ables the leaves to gather out of the invisible air enough 
strength to pack a little energy down in the core, in the trunk 
of the tree. Does the sun lose anything? And if we give 
our whole soul, our whole heart, to God, do we lose anything 
in the giving? I never meta First-day school scholar who 
said we would lose anything ; on the contrary, they said we 
would gain. 

And those of us who only do right when it is to our ad- 
vantage, who show by what we do that our religious actions 
are only a matter of policy, and who try to strike a bargain 
with our Saviour, we are not going to give ourselves up any 
longer, but put it off as far as possible. But if we have 
reached the conclusion, the right conclusion, from the lesson, 
we will find that love gives its whole life. Yes, we want to 
give our whole loveto those poor in that precious thing. The 
spirit of giving isin the heart. What do the poor want to-day ? 
Our money? No, they want our fellowship. The poor want 
the hand of fellowship. They want love. They want a piece 
of our life. We refuse to give it. We show our books, our 
furniture, our homes, our money-wealth, and hide our own 
self away, and in this selfish effort to save our life we shall 
lose it, and the poor turn away hungry. 

All this and more can be drawn from such a lesson. It is 
hard to do it successfully, but it will sink deeper into the 
heart of the pupil if he reaches his conclusions through the 
medium of his own mind, instead of that of the teacher. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Two companion volumes, recently published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., ‘‘ Penelope’s Experiences '’ in England and in 
Scotland, will certainly give pleasure to many readers. They 
are by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and have been liberally illus- 
trated by Charles E. Brock, an English artist. The text is 
stimulating in a high degree—shrewd, witty, humorous, droll, 
and ‘‘to the life.'" The volume on England relates chiefly 
to London and to a short stay in the country at ‘‘ Belvern.”’ 
That on Scotland describes Edinburgh, and a little town near. 
Though the ‘‘ experiences '' are referred to in the title as those 
of ‘‘ Penelope,’’ they include also her companions, Salemina 
and Francesca, and there is a thread of romance and love- 
making running through the books for all three. It may be 
said without fear of contradiction that no American visitor to 
Britain has given a more entertaining, or a more accurate 
series of views of the ways of the elderly island than is pre- 
sented in these volumes. 


The illustrations are admirable,—the touch as firm, the 
art as true, as in the text. 


The Adlantic Monthly, in 1901, proposes to print a series 
of unpartisan, scholarly studies of the ‘‘ Reconstruction’’ 
period in the South. The writers represent both the South 
and the North, and many shades of political opinion. Some 
of them were prominent actors in the Reconstruction drama :; 
others are known throughout the country for their special 
studies upon this period of American history. The names 
announced include those of Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Thomas 
Nelson Page, D. H. Chamberlain, and ex-Secretary of the 
Navy Herbert. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., announce the issue of a series of 
short biographies, ‘‘ The Riverside Biographical Series.’’ 
The first, by William Garrott Brown, will be the life of 
Andrew Jackson, and this will be followed, monthly, by others 
on Franklin, Jefferson,-Cooper, Penn, Jackson, Eads, Lewis 
and Clark, and Grant. There will be two editions, one for 
school use, and one, with photogravure portrait and in library 
style, for the general public. It is hoped that ultimately the 
series will form a Biographical History of the United States. 


The Wilmer Atkinson Company, Philadelphia (publishers 
of the Farm Journal), have issued two new volumes in their 
‘ Biggle Farm Library,’ one, being No. 6 in the series, on 
Health, and the second, being No. 7, on Pets. These are 
small volumes, with ornamented cloth cover, and freely illus- 
trated ; they aim to give, on the Farm Journa/ plan, ‘‘ cream, 
not skim milk,’’ and will be found useful and interesting in 
every family. Good health is desirable above nearly every- 
thing else, and interest in ‘‘ pets’’ is almost as universal as 
interest in human life. 

The uniform price of the Biggle books is 50 cents. 
are sent by mail at that price. 


They 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE students’ Bible Class discussed the ‘‘ Messiah,”’ in the 
lesson of Eleventh month 25. W. Lyndon Hess was leader 
for the day, with Emily M. Atkinson, M. Alma Young, Per- 
cival M. Fogg, and Halliday P. Jackson as assistants. At 
meeting on the same day Dr. Magill and President Birdsall 
spoke. ; 

The George School Club, which was started in 1898 at Col- 
lege, but allowed to die out, has been reorganized, with the 
addition of several new students from George School, and will 
hold regular meetings hereafter. J. Hibbard Taylor, George 
School, '97, and Edith D. Hopkins, George School, ‘99, are 
president and secretary, respectively. ie 

The last week before the short Thanksgiving recess was 
devoted in great measure to reviews and examinations in dif- 
ferent branches. Although there will be no formal reports 
made out, the work of this period will be considered as a 
whole, and averaged with that of the next term (till Second 
month 1, 1901) in obtaining the student’s grade for the 
Semester. 

Joseph Bilderback, formerly a member of the Class of 
1902, who was taking a course in medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania, died on Seventh-day, the 24th inst., as the 
result of an operation for appendicitis. The operation had 
been performed two days before, and seemed to be successful, 
but the patient failed to recover from the physical and nervous 
shock. 


STUDY AT RADCLIFFE. 


Anna Gillingham, Swarthmore College, 1900, the holder of 
the Lucretia Mott Fellowship for the current year, writes to 
friends at Swarthmore of the methods of study at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, the women’s ‘‘ annex "’ to Harvard University, where she 
is pursuing her post-graduate course : 

‘I am very happy and busy, and glad to be here, but | 
am sure that I never valued Swarthmore so highly before. | 
feel thatit is a most excellent thing to have this knowledge of 
a large college, but I am glad that the small college came 
first. The lecture method is thoroughly applied. 
It means that for fifteen weeks the classes have knowledge 
poured in, no effort being made to e¢-duc-ate or develop the 
powers of the students themselves; then come the terrible 
‘ Mid-years’ or ‘Finals,’ three hours each, and everybody 
pours back in fear and trembling, as large a part as possible of 
what has been taken in. 

‘« We continue to sigh for professors who care just a little 
bit whether we come to class; or at least know the difference. 
It is perfectly possible to spend a whole year in a class, and 
have one’sthemes corrected and graded, and yet, the instruc- 
tor never know which name goes with which individual.’’ 


COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. —This 
week, on Sixth-day and Seventh-day, the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land holds its annual meeting—the fourteenth—at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in this city. 

The meetings will be held in McKean Hall, the Law 
School building, on 34th street, between Walnut and Chestnut. 





Conferences, Associations, €tc. 





MILLVILLE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met Tenth 
month 14, at 7 o'clock. The president read part of the 14th 
chapter of John. On account of inclement weather the meet- 
ing was smaller than usual. 

Mary R. Eck read from Emerson on ‘‘ Compensation.”’ 
William Burgess, Sarah P. Wilson, Charles Eves, and others 
discussed the question, ‘‘ When do we believe in Peace, and 
should we everconsentto War?'’ The sentiments of all were 
in favor of Peace. Laura Balderston gave Current Events. 

At the usual hour the Association convened at the meeting- 
house, Eleventh month 11. Charles Eves, president, read 
the 13th chapter of 1. Corinthians. Roll call followed with 
appropriate sentiments. S. Jennie Kester was appointed 
delegate to attend the Conference at Abington. 

The literary program included a selection, ‘‘ Trusts,’’ read 
by Myra M. Eves. Harriet Eck gave a reading, subject, 
‘*Sin:’’ Kathryn Eves a reading, ‘‘ The Death of the Flow- 
ers.’’ Jessie M. John read ‘‘ Lines Suggested by Attending a 
Friends’ Silent Meeting.’’ Reba E. Eves recited ‘‘ The Chop- 
per’s Daughter.’ Sarah T. Eves read ‘‘ What Friends Have 
Done in the Past.'’ Laura Balderston read an original essay 
on ‘ Life.’’ 

The question, ‘‘ Resolved that the growth of Friends’ 
principles is evidence of the progress of true Christianity,’’ 
was discussed by S. Jennie Kester, R. Anna Kester, Charles 
Eves, Sarah P. Wilson, and others. Frances M. Eves gave 
Current Events. 

The executive committee offered the names of eleven per- 
sons for membership. This meeting was one of the most 
interesting and successful we have held. 


F. M. E., Correspondent. 





QuAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its monthly meeting on Seventh-day evening, the 17th of 
Eleventh month, at the homeof Jane M. Foulke. Wehadthe 
pleasure of having with us on this occasion Lydia H. Price, 
and Mary and Elizabeth N. Travilla, of West Chester. There 
was a very good attendance. 

The president, William P. Roberts, opened the meeting by 
reading the 13th chapter of Matthew. 

The delegates, Eleanor Foulke and Frank Ball, who had 
attended the Conference at Abington that day, were asked to 
report, which they did in a very satisfactory manner. Added 
to this were the remarks of Lydia H. Price, and Mary Travilla, 
giving us in all a very interesting and gratifying sketch of the 
day's proceedings. It was a great pleasure to those of us who 
did not attend the Conference to meet with those who had 
brought so much away with them. 

The program for the evening was taken up. Frank Ball 
continued the reading of ‘‘ Thomas's History of Friends.’’ A 
chapter from the Discipline was read by Sadie Johnson. 
Gertrude Howard gave a recitation. A select reading, ‘‘ Do 
we proselyte?’’ was given by Ella Baldwin. Ethel K. Ball 
recited a pretty little poem, entitled ‘‘ Raindrops.’’ A com- 
mittee was appointed to bring forth names at our next meeting 
to serve as officers the ensuing year. AnnieS. Foulke favored 
us with several beautiful selections from her music-box before 
and after the meeting. 

A short silence was observed, after which we adjourned to 
meet the third Fifth-day in Second month, at the home of 
Elizabeth F. Hicks. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 





ABINGTON, Pa.—The meeting of Abington Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, held Eleventh month 3, at the home of Smith Harper 
was called to order by the president. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were (read and approved. 

Bertha C. Weaver being absent, Mary P. Harper read a 
portion of the fourth chapter of Mark. A recitation, ‘‘ What 


a Boy can do,"’ by Israel Hallowell, Jr., was followed by a 
reading, ‘‘ Tauler,’’ by Elizabeth Cox. 

The Executive Committee reported that the next meeting 
would be held at the home of Israel Hallowell, Twelfth month 
I, 1900. Question,—‘‘ By which method may we hope to do 
the most good, by word or by example?”’ 

Louis B. Ambler made a few remarks concerning free 
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immigration, giving his opinion that of the many immigrants, 
the majority are strong, and add wealth to the countuy, and 
in time become good citizens. This is especially true of the 
Irish, Germans, Dutch, and French. By many the race 
question in the South is considered of more seriousness than 
immigration. This was largely discussed by the Association, 
some being of the same opinion, while others had opposite 
views. 

The correspondent being absent, Mary P. Harper read 
her report. Under new business the president appointed 
delegates to the General Conference. 

FRANCES C. CouLston, Sec. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, Eleventh month 10, the president read the 1ooth 
Psalm as opening exercise. A nominating committee was 
appointed to bring forward names of officers for the ensuing 
year. 

George Heritage read a part of the 2d chapter of the third 
volume of Janney’s History. A clause from the Discipline 
concerning ‘‘Conduct and Conversation,’’ was read by 
Hannah A. Heritage. 

We then listened to an excellent paper, prepared and read 
by Gideon Peaslee, on ‘‘ The Effects of the Sunday papef on 
the Home.’’ He felt it to be decidedly injurious on the home 
life, comparing it to the drug that stimulates without nourish- 
ment. The paper brought forth remarks from several mem- 
bers. ‘*The Ghosts,’’ from ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ was read by 
Hannah L. Peaslee. Elizabeth T. Andrews read a beautiful 
poem entitled ‘‘My Thanksgiving.’’ Martha Engle read a 
very interesting article from the Christian Herald entitled 
‘*The Russian Doukhobors in Canada.’’ One of Long- 
fellow’s poems, ‘‘Santa Filomena,’’ was read by Martha 
White. Adjourned to Twelfth month 8. 


z. 1. D., Sec. 





Moorestown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met Eleventh month g, inthe meeting-house. Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes of Swarthmore College, spoke to us on the ‘‘ Outlook 
for the Society of Friends.’’ He did not confine himself 
closely to the subject, but gave us many good thoughts to con- 
sider. He dwelt especially upon the doctrine of the Inner 
Light. He exhorted us to hold fast to our testimonies, 
especially dwelling on temperance and peace. The outlook 
for us, he said, depends on our faithfulness, and the mainten- 
ance of our principles. A. H., Sec. 





FLUSHING, N. Y.—On First-day afternoon, the 11th inst., 
about seventy-five members of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn held a very interesting meet- 
ing in Flushing. After a part of the usual exercises, Edward 
B. Rawson read a paper, taking for his subject the ‘‘ Inner 
Light,’ giving valuable food for thought. It was followed by 
considerable discussion as to how one could discriminate be- 
tween the ‘‘Inner Light ’’ and ‘‘ Conscience.’’ 

Those of the Flushing Friends who were able to attend the 
meeting greatly appreciate the efforts of the Association, and 
consider their coming as an especial favor. M. 





SHORT CREEK, OHIO.—As is the usual custom, the Friends’ 
Association of Short Creek Quarterly Meeting was held in the 
afternoon following the meeting, the 17th ult. Notwithstand- 
ing the rain and ice of the morning, several interested mem- 
bers drove some miles to be present, and the meeting was 
marked with the usual interest and life. Many responded to 
roll-call with quotations. 

A reading by Elizabeth Clark regarding the Bible and re- 
ligious life was followed with remarks. 

The question for discussion, ‘‘ What would tend to develop 
greater spiritual life in our meeting ?’’ was opened by Oliver 
Cope. A Friend read the editorial in FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER of Tenth month 27, ‘‘ The Spirit's Need for Social 
Worship.’’ In the general discussion it was felt that one of 
the most important preparations is the desire for spiritual food, 
which can come only from our Divine Father, and it is some- 
thing for which we must faithfully strive. 

Duties were spoken of as frequently taking precedence of 
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the promptings of the spirit, so closing the door to the next 
step of spiritual advancement, so that we fail to realize the 
possibilities of the spiritual growth of a life time. 

It was thought that if all of a meeting could have the con- 
fidence in each other as two close friends, the spiritual life 
would be beyond expression. One who having realized how 
the good feeling and love of those around add to the celestial 
fire,. gave expression to ‘‘a hundred loving hearts make a 
common man eloquent.”’ 

The discussion was followed by the reading of a short 
poem, ‘‘ Peace in Quiet,’’ from the Young Friends’ Review. 

After the reading of an article on ‘‘ Education,’’ the meet- 
ing adjourned, to meet in Second month. 

A. B. W. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


WE have further word from Edward Grubb, concerning his 
proposed visit to this side. He now expects to leave Liver- 
pool, on the Cymric, of the White Star Line, on the 26th of 
the present month, due at New York about the 4th, and he 
feels obliged to sail, on his return, on the Majestic, leaving 
New York on Second month 20. This makes his visit even 
shorter than had been at first counted on, which we regret. 


The Springfield Republican (weekly), of the 16th ult., pre- 
sented an interesting account by a correspondent of a visit to 
Briarcliff Manor, near Pleasantville, N. Y., where our friend 
George T. Powell is directing the new School of Practical Ag- 
riculture and Horticulture (described in the INTELLIGENCER, 
Tenth month 6). The writer is quite enthusiastic over the 
good start that has been made. Besides G. T. Powell, the in- 
structors engaged are Prof. Samuel Frazer, a graduate of the 
Sheffield (Eng.) Agricultural School, and Morris G. Kains, 
who comes from the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
being graduated at the University of Michigan and Cornell. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


AUTUMN is here, with its green and gold, 
Autumn is here, with its wealth untold ; 
The roundness and fullness of all the year 
Nestles and clusters about us here. 


Spring with its promise is all fulfilled, 

Seeds that were planted, nurtured, and tilled 
Brought forth a hundred fold and more, 
And the earth is rich with plenteous store. 


Plans that were formed for the summer-time 
Have fruited and ripened along the line, 
And the bounteous air is harnessed now 

To drive the wheel or draw the plow. 


The earnest labor of heart and hand 

Has enriched and gladdened the glorious land ; 
Mankind is better and truer, I know, 

By the lesson of life that is taught below. 


Nineteen hundred is almost spent, 

And the garment of Peace is sadly rent, 
War and conflict, strife and hate, 

Are blocking the road to the golden gate. 


Money, money, more money, ’s the cry ; 
Power, more power, or else we die ; 
Lands, and ships, and fame and gold, 
This is the cry of young and old. 


Like childish cries in the market-place, 

Like boys throwing snow in each other's face, 
Fools without wit in the game they play ; 

"Tis a perilous voyage, with doubtful pay. 


Men and women and children and all, 
List, O list, to the Master's call, 

The earth is mine with its wealth of toll, 
But greater than all is a human soul. 


For Heaven and earth may pass away, 
Kingdoms and powers all have their day, 
But the soul of man is a gift of love 
Eternally fresh from the fountain above. 


This fountain above 
Is the Father’s love, 
A crystal stream 
By the eye unseen ; 
Yet forever it flows like the River of Time, 
And to drink of its water is life divine. 
Richmond, Indiana. ESTHER S. WALLACE. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 
A REsuME of the statute law in the several States of 
the Union relating to women, is given in a recent 
newspaper article, and is understood to be “ up to 
date.” It is compiled from a book by Jessie J. 
Cassidy, as follows : 
I.—GUARDIANSHIP OF MINOR CHILDREN. 


Fathers and mothers are equal guardians of their 
minor children in Colorado; joint guardians, with 
equal powers. (Law of 1895.) 

District of Columbia.—Equal rights as guardians. 
(Code of 1894.) 

Kansas.—Fathers and mothers natural guardians. 
If either dies or is incapable of acting, natural guar- 
dianship devolves onthe other. The father, or in case 


of his death, absence, or incapacity, the mother may 

be appointed a guardian of the property of a minor 

child, if deemed suitable by the Court. (Act of 1868.) 
Maine.—Equal rights by law of 1895. 
Nebraska.—(Code of 1895.) Father and mother 


natural guardians of minor children and are equally 
entitled to their custody and to the care of their edu- 
cation, being themselves competent to transact their 
business and not otherwise unsuitable. If either dies 
guardianship devolves on the other. Last surviving 
parent by last will appoint a guardian for any of the 
children. 

New York.—Equal rights by law of 1893. 

Pennsylvania.—Equal rights by law of 1895 (if 
mother contributes to support of children by her 
labor or otherwise). 

Rhode Island.—Everyone who can make a will 
may appoint a guardian of minor child, providing 
that in case of husband and wife the survivor, being 
otherwise qualified, shall be the guardian. (Code of 
1896.) 

Washington.—(Act 1879.) Parents are equal 
guardians of minor children. Code of 1896, in 
Washington, however, gives father power to appoint 
a testamentary guardian to control both person and 
estate. 

In all the other States the guardianship over minor 
children is generally given to the father, if living. 
The law varies in details ‘in the different States, but 
the father is the legally favored one. 

We may also add to the above that when a minor 
wishes to enlist in the United States Army the con- 
sent of his father is deemed sufficient, that of the 
mother only being required if the father is dead. 

Il.—EARNINGS OF WIFE. 


States in which wife has no right to her own 
earnings, or, in other words, where her earnings are 
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under the control of her husband, wholly or in part : 

Texas, Louisiana, Arizona, Georgia, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Idaho, California. 

In Arizona, California, Idaho, and Oklahoma her 
earnings are her own only if she lives separate from 
her husband. 

In Georgia they are her own if she lives separate 
or if she is a trader, with the express consent of her 
husband, otherwise he controls. 

In Missouri her earnings are her own only in case 
her husband does not support her. 

Montana.—Wife can control her own earnings 
only on recorded declaration that she is a sole trader, in 
which case she is liable for the support of the children. 

Nevada.—Wife can control if she has advertised 
as a sole trader for four weeks; alsoif her “ husband 
has allowed her to appropriate them to her own use,”’ 
“and is deemed a gift from himtoher.”’ If she lives 
separate she can control them. 

North Carolina.—Wife can control if a free trader, 
with her husband’s written consent, or if separated 
or abandoned. 

North Dakota and South Dakota.—Can only 
control if her husband does not support her, or if 
living separately. 

Oregon.—Can only control if registered as a sole 
trader (fee $1). 

Tennessee.—If permitted by husband to receive 
and retain them, etc. 

Texas.—In husband's control absolutely. 

Virginia—If a sole trader, wife may control 
earnings. 

III. —PROPERTY OF WIFE. 

Control of property is vested in husband partially 
or wholly in Alabama, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. 

The restrictions are of various kinds and degrees. 
In some cases the wife cannot compel her husband to 
account for rents, etc., he may have from her own 
property, etc. (Florida), or her personal property 
may be sold by husband, as in Alabama, or an agree- 
ment is necessary before wife can control, as in Lou- 
isiana, or husband’s consent is necessary before she 
can make contracts, as in New Mexico, etc. 

Fourth. States in which there is no law com- 
pelling a husband to support wife and children : 

Alabama, Arkansas (unless wife secures a divorce), 
Idaho, Mississippi, New Mexico, Wyoming, Tennes- 
‘ see (though the law in this State has nothing definite, 
yet a wife may sue for divorce if husband does not 
support). 

In California, if a wife is a sole trader she is re- 
sponsible and liable for the support of the minor 
children. 

Fifth. States making no discrimination in the 
matter of compensation : 

Wyoming, where it is illegal to pay male em- 
ployés more than is paid to female employés of same 
grade (equal pay for equal work). This, of course, 
applies only to public work, like State or municipal 
offices, school teachers, etc.—in fine, all those em- 


ployed by the State, etc., equal pay for equal work, 
irrespective of sex (this has always been law in 
Wyoming). 

Utah, where men and women school teachers are 
compensated for work, not for sex. 

The other two States are Idaho and Colorado. 


THE SPREAD OF PASSION. 

New York Evening Post. 
Many recent occurrences should convince the world 
of what it might have been long ago convinced, that it is 
impossible to maintain different standards of righteous- 
ness for nations and for individuals. If our moralists 
are determined to justify bloodshed by national forces, 
and revenge for insults to national authorities and 
emblems, they, cannot make the populace comprehend 
that revenge is an evil passion and that bloodshed is 
sinful. It takes an accomplished casuist to feel right- 
eously revengeful when he thinks of the blowing up 
of the Maine, or the killing of an American by.a 
Chinese mob, while he maintains an attitude of Chris- 
tian patience concerning his own private wrongs. 
Such refinements are quite beyond the grasp of com- 
mon people. When they are taught that it is right 
to kill a number of Spanish peasants, forced to bear 
arms by conscription, in retaliation for the destruction 
of the Maine, they cheerfully accept the doctrine, and 
they immediately extend it. They say that it applies 
to private as well as public morals, and in this coun- 
try the negro race is now bearing the brunt of the ap- 
plication. White men in the Southern States heard 
with joy the declaration of Northern clergymen that 
dark people were inferior beings, and incapable of 
self-government, and these declarations are every- 
where bearing fruit. 

The burning of a negro boy at the stake in Col- 
orado, not by a mob, but by an orderly assembiage 
of citizens ; the horrible barbarities inflicted on the 
Chinese by the troops of the “ civilized’’ Powers ; 
the excesses of the London populace onthe return of 
the soldiers from South Africa; these are illustrations 
of the natural effect of stirring up the spirit of war. 
It is absurd to suppose that soldiers in battle maintain 
the calm attitude of the sheriff who hangs a convict, 
or of the judge who sentences him to execution. We 
have before us an Iowa paper (the Decorah Pudlic 
Opinion, of November 14), containing a letter written 
by a young soldier in the Philippines to his mother. 
He describes an action in which he took part, and 
says that he and his companions killed 120 negroes. 
‘““ We never left one alive. If one was wounded we 
would run our bayonets through him. There was 
nothing but dead negroes all around us.”” After the 
battle this brave fellow and his comrades burnt the 
neighboring town, looted the Presidency house, 
dropped a few tears over the grave of one of their 
company, and received high praise from their com- 
mander for their behavior. There is nothing in this 
story but the ordinary incident of warfare; nothing 
in the moral attitude of the writer of it that is not 
necessitated by war; nothing, we must add, in the 
effect on the heart and conscience of the mother who 
read it, which is not the natural result of war. 
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Quaker Immigrants from Ireland. 
ALBERT Cook Myers, Swarthmore College, 1898, announces 
that he is preparing, and desires soon to publish, a volume, 
‘‘ The Quakers in Ireland, and Their Migration to Pennsylva- 
nia, 1682-1750,"" 1n which he will give a list of all the certifi- 
cates of removal of Irish Friends to Pennsylvania that were 
recorded in the records of the Monthly Meetings between 1682 


and 1750. He has found 163 adult members from Ulster ; 
from Leinster, about an equal number ; from Munster, 42, 
and from places of which there is no record about as many 
more, making a total of 410 adult persons. He estimated 
that if children were counted and those whose names were 
omitted from the records that fully 1500 Friends would be 
found to have come over from Ireland to Pennsylvania during 
the period mentioned. 

He discusses the question as to what classes of Irish people 
became Friends. He thinks that few Irish Catholics were led 
to unite with them. Only five families of Friends emigrating 
to Pennsylvania from Ireland during the period from 1682 to 
1750 had the prefix ‘‘Mc’’ to their names. But that is com- 
mon to Scotch as well as Irish names, and it is not certain 
that they were not of Scottish origin. The great majority of 
the Irish Friends were of English origin. 

The Irish Quakers removed to several of the American 
colonies. They came to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, to 
the Quaker settlements in Virginia and the Carolinas, also to 
West Jersey, but the great majority of immigrants came into 
Pennsylvania. 


Gave Him His Overcoat. 
New York Evening Post, Eleventh month 16. 


L. S. CHANLER, a brother of William Astor Chanler, the 
African explorer, who is rich, spends a good deal of his time 
in the Criminal Court building, looking out for the interests of 
persons who are brought there by sheer misfortune, and not 
guilt. In a case last night Henry Allshoe, who has been shut 
up in the Tombs since October 10 was charged with assault 
upon Patrick Murphy. Both men are truckmen. The jury 
acquitted Allshoe, on the ground that he acted in self-defense. 

When he was at last free, Allshoe, who had in place of a 
coat and waistcoat, only a thin cotton jumper, had to face a 
sharp wind, and a flurry of snow. Mr. Chanler, seeing the 
man’s predicament, took off his own overcoat and put it on 
Allshoe. 

‘IT can’t wear this overcoat, sir,’’ said Allshoe. ‘‘T’ 
first person sees me will say I stole it ; it’s too good for me.”’ 

‘* Never you mind that,’’ said Mr. Chanler, putting a bank- 
note into the man’s hand ; ‘‘ go home, and if you get arrested 
on account of that coat, you know where to come for help.’’ 


Degradation in London. 


REFERRING to the riotous and lawless scenes in London, when 
the city ‘‘imperial volunteers’’ were welcomed home from 
South Africa, a few weeks ago, Arnold White, the London 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, says : 

‘« The sight was appalling, bestial, and horrible. ‘ Hooli- 
ganism,’ as the rowdy element is called, from the name ofa 
leader of one of the gangs who defy the police and assault the 
public, abounded. Drunkenness, vice, and brutality met the 
eye everywhere in the streets on Monday night. Bands of 
lawless rascals perambulated the streets, kissing every woman 
and girl they couldcatch. Thoughtful Englishmen hang their 
heads with shame at the conscious spectacle of the decay of 
faith in the nation, for tothe decay of faith, the worship of ma- 
terialism and the consequent outbreak of immorality and idle- 
ness—almost convertible terms—the decadence of our nation 
is due. Some good authorities attribute the evil behavior of 
vast numbers in the London crowds to the character of the 
music hall songs. These patriotic and comic verses appeal to 


the basest impulses in the human breast. Here is the refrain 
of one of them : 


‘«« Beer, beer, glorious beer ; 
Down with a pail of it, 
Up with the sale of it, 
Beer, beer, glorious beer !’ 

‘« These songs glorify drink, licentiousness, greed, theft— 
in fact, vice in its worst aspects. The ‘patriotic’ songs reek 
with bombast and bloodthirstiness. Taking half a dozen of 
the songs which are most popular to-day one finds, from a 
musical point of view, that they are ridiculous ; from an artistic 
standpoint, they are hopelessly ugly and impossible ; from the 
point of view of sentiment, they reveal the degradation of 
those who wrote them, of those who sing them, and of the 
majority of those who listen to them.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
CONGREsS will reassemble at Washington on Second-day 
next, the 3d instant. The session will continue to the 4th of 
Third month only, when the terms of the present member- 
ship of the House of Representatives expire. It is well 
understood that the session will be crowded with business, 
most of it in two classes—the increase of the army and navy, 
with the military and naval operations now under way ; and 


the considerations of large measures of expenditure, including 
the Isthmian canal, etc. 


AFFAIRS in China continue in a complicated state. The 
German and other troops of the ‘‘Allies’’ are marching in 
different directions, destroying towns, etc. The ministers of 
the different nations are still at Peking, and have agreed, it is 
stated, on the demands to be made of China, including the 
execution of ‘‘eleven high officials.’’ In this demand, 
Minister Conger, representing the United States, is said to 
unite, though it is alleged in dispatches from Washington that 
he is not authorized to do so. The London 7imes severely 
criticises the apparently more moderate policy of John Hay, 
the United States Secretary of State, and it seems that Secre- 
tary Hay is not in accord with the influences which desire to 
plunder and partition China, and therefore is, liable to be 
made unpopular. 


GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, who returned from Cuba last 
week, to be ‘‘stationed’’ in this country, is reported in an in- 
terview at New York as saying that the feeling of the Cubans 
toward the United States has improved. ‘‘There was,”’ 
he said, ‘‘a lack of confidence in the good faith of the Govern- 
ment, but since that time the people appear to have been re- 
assured, and the masses trust us.’’ The Constitutional Con- 
vention, he said, was proceeding slowly. As to the time 
when the United States would be justified in withdrawing the 
forces from the island, it would largely depend on the spirit 
and action of the Convention. 

Recent reports from Havana are to the effect that the 
Convention is quite harmonious, and is making fair progress. 

In Colorado, on the 16th ult., at a place near Limon, in 
Lincoln county, a young colored man named Porter was 
burned alive by a mob, being charged with assaulting and 
killing a young girl, Louise Frost. The mob included ‘about 
300 citizens’ of the county, and made their preparations 
deliberately. The horrible details of the burning were tele- 
graphed at length, and were printed in the daily newspapers. 
It is announced, later, that the district-attorney at Colorado 
Springs, Henry McAllister, Jr. (known to many readers of 
the INTELLIGENCER as a graduate of Swarthmore College, 
1892), has directed the authorities of Lincoln county to arrest 
the leaders of the mob, and bring them to trial. 

LorD ROSEBERY, the ‘‘Imperialist’’ English Liberal, 
made an address at Glasgow, upon being installed as “ lord 
rector’’ (an honorary position) of the University of that city, 
in which he outlined his ideas of the future of England, and of 
some events in the past. He thought that if William Pitt had 
not become Earl of Chatham, in 1766, and had remained in 
the House of Commons, the English Government would have 
treated the Colonies in America so that they would not have 
desired to become independent, and so ‘‘ would have pre- 
served them to the British Crown.’’ In that case the English 
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monarch, court, and government would ultimately have re- 


moved to this side of the Atlantic. 


As to its present situation, he said the British Empire ur- | 


gently needed the support of its subjects. Its supremacy, 
naval and commercial, was challenged. The 20th Century 
would be a period of keen, almost fierce, international com- 
petition. 


LorD KITCHENER, second in command in the British army | 


in South Africa, will succeed Lord Roberts, when the latter 
departs, and as he is considered a man of great severity (a 
‘*temperament of ice and iron,’’ a London dispatch says), it 
is presumed that the measures against the Boers will become 
still more harsh. Kitchener commanded the British expedi- 
tion in the Sudan, when the dervishes were ‘‘ mown down’’ 
by thousands by machine guns, with little loss to the British, 
and it was he who directed the destruction of the tombs of the 
Arabs, as an object lesson. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER, of the Transvaal Republic, arrived 
at Marseilles, France, on the Dutch warship, last week, and 
was received with great enthusiasm by enormous crowds of 
people. Similar demonstrations were made at Lyons and 
other points on the way to Paris, and in the latter city, on his 
arrival there. The French authorities strictly guarded the 
demonstrations, so that there should be nothing openly against 
England. Kruger will go, it is stated, to Holland for a short 
time, and then to the south of Europe for the winter. In all 
his addresses he asserts the purpose of the Boers to continue 
the struggle, and asks for arbitration. 


NEWS NOTES. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





AFTER fierce opposition extending over five years, the 
French Chamber of Deputies on the 17th ult. passed a bill ad- 
mitting women to practice as lawyers in all the French courts 

UNITED STATEs Senator Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, 
died at his home at St. Paul, after several weeks’ illness, on 
the 27th ult., in his 63d year. He was Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

DISPATCHES from Russia represent the Czar as doing well. 
His fever seems to have subsided. There are, however, con- 
tinued rumors that his case is seriously regarded, and hints of 
other complications. 


Tue National Council of Women closed its sessions at 
Minneapolis onthe 16th ultimo. During the convention the 
National Association of Colored Women was admitted to 
membership. * 


HuNDREDS of Indians on the Mesa Grande reservation, 
California, are reported to be on the verge of starvation be- 
cause of the failure of their supplies of berries and “acorns, 
due to drought. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT, of New York, has dismissed the 
charges against Mayor Van Wyck, of New York City, in 
connection with the Ice Trust, on the ground that they do not 
furnish sufficient cause for removal. 


THERE were general storms throughout the country at the 
close of last week, and beginning of the present. Snow 
‘*two feet deep’’ is reported in the northern part of New 
England. Destrucctive floods have occurred in many sec- 
tions of the country. 


From a number of postal cards and letters that have ar- 
rived at Berlin from China, it is inferred General von 
Waldersee has forbidden the German soldiers to write home 





terian Church have voted for some revision or restatement of 


More than two-thirds of the Presbyteries in the Presby- 
the church creed, the vote standing 126 to 46. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Mount Holly, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 8, at Ioa.m. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all. 
’ DANIEL WILLETs, 
ANNA A. WALN, 

*.* The next meeting of the Home Influ- 
ence Association will be held in Girard Avenue 
meeting-house, Third-day evening, Twelfth 
month 4, at 8 o’clock. 

A paper on ‘* Enlightened Motherhood ’’ will 
be presented, and it is greatly desired that many 
will come prepared to give as well as to receive. 

Mary E. DunHAM, Chairman of Committee. 


\ Clerks. 


*,* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia, during Twelfth month, are held at Green 
Street, at 7.30 o'clock. 

*.* The Committee of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia invite its members 
and others whether members or non-members, 
who attend its meeting, and especially such 
Friends whose certificates are in country meet- 
ings, to attend a Social Gathering in Friends’ 
Parlor, 1520 Race street, on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 7, between 7.30 and 10 p. m., 
the object being to promote a better acquaint- 
ance as well as a stronger attachment to our 
Religious Society. 

*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee from the Western Quarter will be 
held at London Grove on First-day, Twelfth 
month 9. To convene at 2 p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*.* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., 
West Philadelphia, on First-day, Twelfth month 
2, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

The presence of ministering Friends, and all 
persons interested in these devotional exercises, 
is earnestly desired. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 


*,* A regular meeting of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Workers will be held in the meeting- 


regarding the incidents of the war. 
dealt out to the Chinese will thus be suppressed. 


The details of the cruelty 


*,* The Conference of Teachers, Parents, 
and School Committees will be held under the 


house at 17th Street and Girard Avenue on | auspices of the Yearly Meeting’s Educational 
Seventh-day evening, Twelfth month 1, at | Committee in Race Street meeting-house, on 


8 p. m. 
WARREN E. EMLEY, President. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Eleventh and Twelfth months as follows: 
TWELFTH MONTH : 

2. Washington, D. C. 
9. Bush Creek, Md. 

16. Forest Hill, Md. 

23. Aisquith St , Baltimore. 

30. Woodlawn, Va. 

ELIZABETH B. PAssMORE, Chairman. 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Stanton, Del., on First-day, Twelfth 
month 2, 1900, at 11 o'clock 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month 
occur as follows : 
1. Prairie Grove, Marietta, Iowa. 
1. Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
6. Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 
13. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
20. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 


book-cases ? 
circulating libraries. 


Seventh-day, Twelfth month 1, at 2 p.m. 
Address by Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, 
subject, ‘‘ The Ethics’of School Organization 
and Discipline.’’ 
All persons interested in the subject of educa- 
tion are invited to be present. 
Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


THE largest part of the world’s supply 
of platinum comes from the Ural Moun- 
tains, perhaps as much as g5 per cent. of 
the platinum used in the arts being found 
in the Russian and Siberian mines or 
placer deposits of thatrange. The metal 
is found in grains and nuggets in the 
sands of river and creek deposits and in 
the moraines of glaciers, and is either 
quite pure or in the form of an alloy with 
iridium or some of the allied metals of 


the platinum group, such as rhodium or 


ruthenium. 

SHOPMAN : ‘‘ Here is a very nice thing 
in revolving bookcases, madam.’’ Mrs. 
Newrich: ‘‘Oh, are those revolving 


I thought they called them 
"*—_[ Exchange. ] 





RROVAL Poors 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








SERVICE TO FLORIDA VIA THE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 

At present two through trains leave Philadel- 
phia, Broad Street Station, daily, carrying 
through Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars 
to Florida via the Southern Railway. In addi- 
tion to the above on January 14, the Florida 
Limited will resume seavice. This famous 
train has been operated over the Southern Rail- 
way for several seasons past. The equipment 
of the Florida Limited this season will be superb, 
in fact, the very finest cars built by the Pullman 
Company will be operated on these trains. The 
Southern Railway has dining-car service on all 
through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


Blankets 


and 
Comfortables 


The exceptionally moderate 
weather has caused a considerable 
accumulation of stock in the hands 
of several first-class makers. Their 
desire to turn these stocks into cash 
before the end of the year has given 
us a number of lots of strictly high- 
grade Blankets, which are now here 
at the following substantial reduc- 
tions: 


WHITE WOOLEN BLANKETS—with 
broad silk binding and handsome 
border colorings ; new prices (a pair) : 





72x84 inches, 54 pounds— 
worth $3.50—now $2.65 
worth $3.75—now $3.00 
worth $4.75—now $4.00 
worth $8.50—now $6.75 
worth $10.00—now $8.00 
78x86 inches, 61% pounds— 
worth $5.00—now $4.00 
worth $7.00—now $5.50 
worth $15.00—now $12.00 
GRAY BLANKETS—of scoured wool— 
worth $3.50—now $2.85 a pair 
worth $5.00—now $4.00 a pair 
CRIB BLANKETS—with dainty border 
colorings : were $2.50—now $2.00. 
$5.00 COMFORTABLES—silkoline cov- 
ered wool-filled—now $4.00. 
$2.50 COMFORTABLES —satine-cov- 
ered, cotton-filled—now $2.00. 
$1.25 COMFORTABLES—silkoline-cov- 
ered, cotton-filled—now $1.00. 


Mail orders 
attention. 


receive prompt and accurate 
Address orders ‘* Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


FRIEN 


DS’ 


COMFORT FOR OLD AGE.—In age there | 


is always the need of a suitable provision 
for its necessities and comforts, and 
mature life is certainly responsible for this. 
In this country there are very few who 
cannot lay by something for future needs, 
if they will. It is not too much to say 
that unless this is done, no one has the 
right to indulge in a single luxury. 
Nothing is more sorrowful than the 
struggle of the aged with poverty ; yet 
nothing is more distinctly traceable to the 
thriftless habits which have produced it.— 
[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


RESUMPTION OF SERVICE. 


Resumption of Sunset Limited Service be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. Season 1900-1901, via Southern Rail- 
way. 

Commencing Eleventh month 6, and every 
Third-, Fifth-, and Seventh-day thereafter, the 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, op- 
erated daily between New York, Philadelphia, 
and New Orleans via the Pennsylvania Railroad 


and Southern Railway, leaving Philadelphia, | 


Broad St. Station 6.55 p. m., composed of 
Dining, Pullman drawing-room Sleeping, Ob- 
servation, and Library cars, in addition will 
carry a Special Sunset Limited Annex, Pullman 
drawing-room Compartment Sleeping car to 
connect with the Sunset Limited operated be- 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco. 

The celebrated trans-continental service 
afforded by these luxurious trains makes a trip 
to the Pacific Coast not only very quick, but 
most delightful. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will be pleased to furnish all 
jnformation. 
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iti 
ONE-HALF YOUR 


| ia SAVE We Tell You How. FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 38 Furnace St. Rochester, N.¥. 
The Pure Article is always the Best. 


WH 


Tr 


of Fine Blended Tea 
delivered for 


5 Ibs. $2. 50 
WM. S. INGRAM, 


31 N. Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


| No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 





The Lamp of Steady Habits 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 


you to use bad language; 


the lamp that looks good 


when you get it and stays good; the lamp that you 
never willingly part with, once you have it; that’s 


Che New: 


Other ee 
—they may 


Rochester. 


may be offered you as “ just as good” 
in some respects, but for all onl 
goodness, there’s only one. 


To make sure the lamp 


Seared you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 


ochester lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 


NEW Roce, 
bese 205 SK 


TTT 


| 


in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NE W WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
» Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


-BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


\/ 
SS) _? 


Specimen pages, etc., 0 


Se 2 
ll G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”’ 


Nicholas Murray Butler. 


f both books sent on application 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





iv FRIENDS’ 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


Fineiines, pag tes R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. were BeOwe Vice President and Aptgex. 


WING; Manager of Insurance Depertment, JOSE HBROOKE; 7rust Officer, Of. 
ERTS, FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, ON TOWNSEND. Assistant Actuary, SAVID 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL’ . TR H; Secretary, C. WALTER ae 


PHILADELPHIA READING BLL, ear | 
— purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. No D an ger 


. NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
eee HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE Unhappily the most dangerous $ 





— i BALLASTED. diseases are the stealthy ones— 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


L Telephone 3-29-38-D. 


H. C. 
HAVE REMOVED 


TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE 


1302 Walnut Street, 


BODEN and CO. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN 


ones that at first cause you little < 


or no inconvenience—ones that 
you neglect until it is too late. 
Such is the case with diseases of 
the heart and lungs—don’t wait 
too long! Happily you have a 
great remedy within your reach 


ed Ral ed hal Med el Mee hal Wee hel Mush 


APF ah el ed hel thal est het ™ 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


' | given, and also read the notes below. 
| 
WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Brick’s 
Mince Meat teed ne ae pA 


. Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 

scribers only), . 

| Independent, ($2), -. . 

' Christian Register, ($3). . . 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . : 
| Journal of Education, ($2. 50). . 

The Living Age, ($6), 


A Fitting Climax to a Good 
Dinner 


* 
Make Your Thanksgiving Pies 


TS See > 
Sas Ssss 


of it 
we 
Prepared in the quaint old town 
of Crosswicks, N. J. 
* 
Visitors always Welcome at the ($2 
Factory. 


* 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 | 
Meehans’ Monthly on 





). 
Scribner's “Magazine, ($3). 


Persons wishing other 
and we will give prices. 


Edgar Brick 


3-85 
p Biackoure, 


; 508 B fuan those named above should write to us, 


which acts like magic on the 
whole system, putting new life 
into lungs and heart. Send for 
free book. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


SAPP VPARP IPI ILI LIL Del Mes het NIM 


VIPAT IPI eS Ne 


TEN APHER, 
GEO. B. COCK, rea om. 
—_________——___ NN. E.. Cor. Broad and 
Telephone 3-56-53 D. Chestnut Sts. 





Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. 


Read the figures 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
Price for both. 


The Century Magazine, ($4). . . 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), - 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), - 

The Forum, ($3), .- 

North American Review, ($5). 

St. Nicholas, ($3), . 

Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 

The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), . 


Periodicals. 


QUARTERLIES. 
rld (Relig. Rev.),($3), $4.50 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


** price for both.”’ 


i ae 


Fe ie ll 


, ee a i i ed 





